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INDONESIA’S FIRST GENERAL ELECTIONS 
Qutubuddin Aziz 


It was a profoundly educative experience for me to visit Indonesia 
again last month and witness the first general elections to its national 
Parliament—the most significant event since the birth of the free Republic. 
When I arrived in Jakarta, just a week before, I had mixed feelings of hope 
and fear about the outcome of Indonesia’s date with democracy. I was 
certain that the elections would be peaceful and orderly, for during my 
visit to Indonesia last April, for the historic Asian-African Conference, 
I had become acquainted with the placid moods and cheerful habits of the 
Indonesian people. The efficient arrangements which our Indonesian 
hosts had made for the Bandung Conference and their keenness for organiz- 
ation had instilled in me the confidence that the Government of Indonesia 
would be able to conduct its first country-wide polling satisfactorily. 
My fears, however, emanated mostly from the alarming reports of rebel 
activity, Communist sabotage and hectic electioneering, and a lurking 
suspicion that inexperience in the complex practices of democracy might 
mess up the elections. But the remarkably tranquil polling of the 29th 
September and the examplary behaviour of the voting crowds has re- 
inforeed my faith in the ability of the Indonesians to practise the techniques 
of democracy and to set to their Asian neighbours an example in the art 
of fair and free voting. 


Indonesia’s first nation-wide poll constitutes a great epoch not only in 
the country’s 10-year Republican history but in the growth of Parliamentary 
institutions in Asia. The elections had put democracy on trial in Indo- 
nesia, and it is a resounding victory for the democratic forces that the 
Indonesians, by the free and intelligent exercise of their right to vote, 
have proclaimed their belief in the democratic way of life and have exhi- 
bited an amazing political maturity in upholding the cherished ideals of 
democracy. The Indonesian electorate has belied the fears and predic- 
tions of gloomy critics that the democratic plant would wither away in 
Indonesia and that its people would make a mess of their independence. 
By mustering nearly seventyfive per cent of the registered voters at the 
polls, the Indonesians have shown an encouraging aptitude for operating 
with success the tools of democracy. Indonesia has also demonstrated 
that determined effort and honesty of purpose can surmount the pro- 
blems of illiteracy, administrative inexperience and lack of communica- 
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tions in enabling a nation to choose its government by a free ballot. The 
Indonesian experiment should give strength and guidance to the other 
nations of Asia in learning the ways of democracy. The holding of 
impartial elections in Indonesia should be of particular interest to us in 
Pakistan, for we stand almost on the brink of our first Parliamentary 
general elections, and it is our earnest hope that our first national poll 
will be fair and free. 


The elections of the 29th of September marked the culmination of 
the Indonesian Government’s protracted efforts to take the country to 
the polls to set up a nationally elected Parliament. It took the provisional 
Parliament of Indonesia almost two years to frame an agreed electoral 
law, which ended in 1953, for the conduct of the general elections, on 
the basis of adult universal franchise. The new national Parliament was 
assigned 260 seats, that is one seat for every 300,000 citizens and Septem- 
ber 29, 1955 was finally fixed as the polling date. The Constituent 
Assembly, which is to frame the nation’s new constitution, was given 520 
seats on the basis of one seat for every 150,000 citizens and the poll for it 
takes place on December 15 this year. The electoral law ruled that the 
two bodies be elected by the system of proportional representation and 
that the vote be free, secret and direct. The Indonesian Government 
voted for proportional representation, because it was the only system of 
voting, which in spite of its complexities, could give representation to the 
very large number of political parties and splinter groups that operate in 
Indonesia. In a country where national political parties are still in the 
process of growth and consolidation, it was deemed wise to use a system 
that would give representation to every school of thought, local or national, 
in the new Parliament. 


The whole of last year was devoted to the drawing up of the voters’ 
lists—an onerous task, made all the more difficult by the fact that since 
1930 no census was taken in the country and that the majority of 
the Indonesians are illiterate. The major part of this year was spent 
in educating the forty-three million voters in the technique of voting, in 
assigning symbols to the contesting parties and in making arrangements 
for orderly polling. All the instruments of publicity—the Press and the 
Radio and even the wayside “‘Wayang”’ puppet shows—were used by the 
Government for instructing the voters in the importance of the vote. 
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The political parties also braced up for the battle of the ballots and 
launched vigorous election campaigns to woo the voters. In the medley 
of political parties that crowd the Indonesian scene, five figure pro- 
minently on the national plane. They are the Masjumi, the Nationalists, 
the Nehdatul Ulema, the Communists and the Socialists. 


The Masjumi claims a membership of ten million Indonesian Muslims. 
It stands for a Muslim nationalist state in Indonesia, a free economy, and 
closer cooperation with the other Muslim nations and the Western de- 
mocracies. Its strongholds are West Java, Sumatra and the Moluccas. 


The Nationalist Party of Indonesia claims a membership of seven 
million. It seeks to build up Indonesia into a secular democracy and 
give its economy a socialistic bias. It supports a policy of neutralism 
and non-alignment with either of the two power blocs. 


The Nehdatul Ulema, which is a conservative parallel to the Masjumi, 
claims a following of seven million Muslims. Dominated by Muslim 
theologians and scholars, it aims at building up an Islamic state in Indo- 
nesia in which theologians would have a substantial share of power. It 
seeks deep associations with the Muslim countries, but it has, in the past, 
shown scanty consideration for its declared principles. It has no basic 
economic programme, but because of its adherence to Islam it commands 
mass support in parts of East and South-West Java and Sumatra. 


The Indonesian Communist Party claims to have five million members 
on its rolls. It is the most well-organised political party in Indonesia and 
its main support springs from the powerful trade union federation. It 
seeks to enthrone communism in Indonesia as the ruling ideology. Its 
strongholds. are in the industrial areas and the ports where “bread and 
butter” slogans can evoke prompt response. Once in power, it would 
make Indonesia a communist state, like the People’s Republic of China or 
Ho Chi Minh’s North Indo-China. 


The Socialists claim a registered membership of one hundred thousand 
intelligent and educated Indonesians. The Socialist Party aims at shap- 
ing Indonesia into a socialist state. It favours accord and friendship 
with the Western democracies. Although it had placed before the electo- 
tate the best economic election manifesto, it lacks mass appeal and its 
devotees are found mostly in the universities and colleges and in the 
non-communist labour unions. 
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The leaders of the Indonesian political parties displayed admirable 
discretion and a balanced judgment in conducting the election cam- 
paigns. Acrimonious charges and allegations were exchanged; violent 
broadsides were fired ; fiery speeches were made and volleys of propaganda 
literature were hurled at the electorate, but no political leader incited his 
followers to violence against his opponents. No political party disturbed 
the election meetings of the others nor disfigured their election posters. 
There was scarcely a breach of the peace during the hectic prolonged 
election campaign. Thus the pre-election fever did not drive the habitu- 
ally quiet Indonesians into a frenzy of madness. Practising the principle 
of live and let live, the Indonesian political parties preached the ways of 
peace and orderly voting to the voters and urged them to keep their choice 
a secret. Even the Communists, who indulged in some pre-election 
subversion, could not help playing the game according to its rules. The 
powerful Indonesian national army kept itself aloof from the rough-and- 
tumble of politics, but as a patriotic force interested in the welfare of the 
country, it took upon itself the duty of keeping the peace at election time 
in concert with the civil authority. The vigil exercised by the Indonesian 
troops was an important factor in the unblemished reign of peace and 
order on the polling day. 

The arrangements for the polling were made under the overall super- 

vision of the high-powered Central Electoral Committee composed of the 
representatives of all the major parties in the country. It has its branches 
in the sixteen electoral districts into which Indonesia was divided. The 
Central Electoral Committee was the hub of the entire election machinery 
and it took great pains to ensure a free and secret ballot. 


On the 29th of September, polling took place in almost nine-tenths 
of Indonesia. Some far off islands and certain areas, where ballot papers 
did not reach in time or where security was threatened, could not go to the 
polls the same day. The voting was extremely quiet and orderly, and no 
disturbances were reported. Vote-buying, bogus voting, impersonation 
and graft—the patent malpractices which have vitiated democracy in 
many backward parts of Asia—did not seem to exist in Indonesia. There 
were election irregularities no doubt in some towns of East and Central 
Java, but they did not reflect on the honesty of the Indonesian voters, At 
least seventyfive per cent of the voters turned up to vote. The Govern- 
‘ment had set up some 96,000 polling stations in the country. The 
voters did not have to walk long distances to cast their vote, because 
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every locality of one thousand voters had a polling station. Troops of 
the Indonesian army in jungle-green uniforms and the Indonesian security 
police stood outside every polling station and maintained law and order. 
The system of casting votes was fool proof. A voter was free to vote for 
the party of his choice by perforating the party symbol on the ballot paper. 
The ballot was then dropped into the ballot box in the presence of the 
party representatives and the polling staff. The electorate exhibited 
considerable enthusiasm in voting. Many of the voters deemed it a sacred 
duty. The Indonesian President, Dr. Soekarno, set his countrymen a 
most democratic example by walking down from his Palace to the nearest 
polling station and by joining a long queue to cast his vote. Women 
demonstrated their political awakening by flocking to the polls in enormous 
numbers. It was a heart-warming sight to see the long, long queues of 
voters, solemn, patient and disciplined, under the blazing sun and in driv- 
ing rain, all eager to have their first lesson in democracy. The secrecy of 
the ballot was an article of faith with them, because wives would not at all 
tell their husbands which party they would vote for. Thus the six-hour 
polling was held in an atmosphere free from intimidation and coercion 
and more than thirty million voters voted for the new Parliament which 
would govern Indonesia for the next four years. 


Indonesia’s first national poll for the new Parliament is bound to have 
far reaching effects on the political life in the country. It has set the 
country’s feet firmly on the road to a robust Parliamentary democracy. 
The poll has eliminated those numerous mushroom parties whose redun- 
dant growth had become a blight for the Indonesian body politic and a 
source of governmental instability and administrative corruption. Only 
half a dozen parties have emerged with a substantial national following 
and they alone would shoulder the responsibility of conducting the affairs 
of the state. The foundation of a healthy party system has thus been 
laid. As time passes, these parties would become more well-organized 
and play a more effective role in shaping the destiny of the nation. As 
no party has emerged with an absolute majority, the new cabinet would 
have to be a coalition of the major parties. But one of its great advantages 
over its many predecessors would be that it would not have to walk 
on a tight rope. The Government would be more stable, efficient and 
well-equipped to give the country a clean and honest administration. 


The national ballot has also given a convincing proof of the strength 
of Islam in Indonesian politics. Although the Indonesian Communist 
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Party has emerged as the second largest Communist party in Asia, the 
great mass of the Indonesian voters has not succumbed to the Communist 
promise of providing a heaven on earth. The Communists have secured 
only sixteen per cent of the national vote, while the two major Muslim 
parties put together have drawn nearly forty-five per cent voters to their 
fold. The overall party position warrants the belief that the new Indo- 
nesian Government would certainly be non-Communist. Although 
Communism is a potential danger in Indonesia, the force of Islam, the 
egalitarian nature of the Indonesian Muslim society and the peace-loving 
democratic temper of the people will not hamper the march of that great, 
promising nation towards progress, democracy and happiness. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF FORMOSA AND THE 
NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT OF CHINA! 


Colin Jackson 


The problem of Formosa has for a number of years been a continuing 
danger to international peace. The continuance of two hostile and 
irreconcilable Chinas threatens the security of the whole of the Far East. 
The question which I wish to discuss is the exact position of the Nationalist 
Government of China today in terms of military, political and economic 
strength. I returned to Formosa in July 1955 and was able to make 
some comparisons in the state of the Government with that which I saw 
when I first visited Formosa in 1953. 


First, it was obvious to me that the whole character of the Chinese 
Nationalist armed forces had changed. In 1953, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment from General Chiang Kai Shek downwards was devoting the whole 
of its attention and propaganda activities towards an armed return to the 
mainland. General Chiang Kai Shek himself said that 1954 would be a 
decisive year and the only thing preventing a Nationalist attack against 
the mainland was the lack of landing craft. The walls of public buildings 
were covered with huge blue and white slogans proclaiming ‘‘Death to the 
Communist Rebels’, “‘Back to the Mainland’’, ““Give us Back our Moun- 
tains and Streams”. 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on August 19, 1955. 
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In 1955, these signs have remained and Government declarations 
concerning a return to the mainland have not on the surface altered. How- 
ever, in 1955 all these declarations about a reconquest of the mainland 
have a somewhat hollow ring. I talked to General Huang, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army, and he admitted to me 
that his army was specifically forbidden to attack the Forces of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic on the mainland. He said that even if Quemoy and Matsu 
were attacked, he would not be allowed to counter-attack against mainland 
installations. It was obvious that these instructions had been given to 
him by the American Military Mission in Formosa. It was also obvious 
that he did not like them, but could do nothing about it. 


On another occasion, I spoke to General Wang, the Air Force Com- 
mander — a tough, aggressive but very pleasant person. He spoke in 
confidence and energetic terms about the equipment of his Air Force, new 
jet planes and state of readiness of his pilots. However, he admitted that 
his Nationalist Air Force was not allowed to attack the airfields which 
were built up on the coast of mainland by the People’s Republic. Here 
again it was obvious that instructions had come for him from higher 
authorities. 


So today, despite the challenging claims of a return to the mainland, 
the Nationalist Chinese Forces are in fact confined to the defence of 
Formosa, the Pescadores, Quemoy and Matsu. This is the price that the 
U.S. is claiming for their military help to General Chiang Kai Shek. 


Another point often raised by political observors is that General 
Chiang Kai Shek’s Army is an aging force and a wasted asset. On the 
surface this may be true. Already 70,000 of the General’s Army of 500,000 
are scheduled for demobilisation as being too old or medically unfit. 
The age limit for the Army had been set at forty-five. The average age 
of the Chinese Nationalist officers or N.C.O.’s is considerably higher 
than, for instance, that of members of the armed forces in Pakistan. 
If nothing further were done, undoubtedly in ten years’ time the Chinese 
Nationalist Army would disintegrate as a fighting force. However, this 
year a new programme of Taiwanese recruitment has begun. All Tai- 
wanese at the age of 20 are now conscripted for a period of either four 
months in the reserve forces or for sixteen months in the Chinese Nationalist 
regulars. I visited a training camp where these Taiwanese were being 
trained along with young mainlanders. The Taiwanese outnumber the 
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mainlanders four to one. Generally, it seems to me that the state of 
their training was good and the instructors were efficient. However, it 
is obvious that an army that consists of eighty per cent Taiwanese was 
not to be impressed by such slogans as “‘Back to the Mainland’. The 
soldier who is born and has been brought up in Taiwan was not interested 
in a military adventure designed to return to a place he has never known. 
In fact, the whole spirit of the Nationalist Army is changing from that 
of an aggressive to that of a defensive mentality. 


Having discussed the ability of the Nationalist Army to attack the 
mainland, it might perhaps be apt to speculate on the intentions of the 
Communist armies on the mainland. Earlier this year, there is no doubt 
that the People’s Republic of China intended to launch an attack, if not 
against Formosa, certainly against Quemoy and Matsu. However, 
round about the end of March or the beginning of April, a change occurred 
in Chinese Communist propaganda and the impending offensive was 
played down. It is interesting to speculate as to what caused the People’s 
Republic of China to change their mind. It seems to me that first and 
foremost Communist China became convinced that the United States 
would use atomic weapons against the mainland of China, if a general 
assault was made by the Peoples’ Republic of China against Formosa 
and possibly even if Quéemoy and Matsu were attacked. The offensive 
ability of the United States’ atomic warheads delivered by planes would 
have undoubtedly ruined the air fields of the People’s Republic along the 
coast of China. In. other words, the People’s Republic of China came 
to the conclusion that it:was not worthwhile militarily to risk an attack 
against the possessions of General Chiang Kai Shek. 


Secondly, I believe, that in the early spring, the Soviet Union with 
promptings from Britain and India brought strong pressure on the People’s 
Republic of China not to start the war. The Soviet Union at that time, 
apart from domestic political difficulties, had faced heavy demands in 
industrial and agricultural fields. I believe that the Soviet Government 
felt that it could not.take side in a military campaign which the People’s 
Republic of China might undertake. 


Thirdly, the increasing emphasis in the People’s Republic of China 
on the Five-Year Plan and on its industrial and agricultural expansion 
also might have made Peking unwilling to precipitate a war. While war 
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might accelerate industrial production, it would have distorted the 
balanced power of expansion as laid down in the Five-Year Plan. The 
People’s Republic might have felt that Quemoy and Matsu were not 
worth falling behind in the industrial race in Asia. 


Finally, I think there is the fourth reason why the People’s Republic 
of China has called off its attack against Chiang Kai Shek. From the 
end of March onward, there became evident in the United States a 
pronounced desire to achieve a peaceful settlement of the Formosan 
dispute, if at all possible. Admiral Carney was sharply rebuked by 
President Eisenhower for suggesting that a conflict might break out in 
the Formosan Strait on or about April the 15th. With this lessening of 
tension, the Chinese Communists might have felt that Formosa can be 
secured without actually going to war. 


Leaving military matters aside, | shall now discuss the domestic 
situation in Formosa. There have been a number of speculative reports 
recently about the demise or overthrow of General Chiang Kai Shek. 
Such speculation, I believe, has no valid foundation. In the first place, 
the General, according to all reports, is in the best of health. Unless any 
unfortunate incident should happen to him, it would seem that he is likely 
to continue in good health for a number of years. Secondly, there exists 
at the moment no possible effective political challenge to the dominant 
position that the General occupies on the Island. Rumours that his son 
Chiang Ching Kuo has been plotting an attack seemed to be quite un- 
substantiated. On the Isiand, I found no one who would suggest that 
Chiang Ching Kuo, an undoubtedly devoted son, would attack to unseat 
his father. In the unlikely event of such a deposition being aimed at, the 
Army and Air Force would almost certainly support Chiang Kai Shek 
rather than his son. Politically, in other words, at the moment, the 
Chinese Nationalist regime seems firmly under the control of General 
Ching Kai Shek. 


What is more interesting to speculate upon is the likely turn of events 
when the General does in fact cease to control the Island. Some very 
interesting views have been expressed about the existence of Taiwan for 
the Taiwanese people. Taiwanese constitute some seven and a quarter 
million out of eight and three quarters million people of the Island. It 
has been suggested by some observers that if the Taiwanese were given 
an opportunity to choose between the Nationalist Government or the 
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mainland Government or the Government of their own, they would 
probably choose their own. It is not easy to say whether or not such a 
suggestion might turn out to be true. A Taiwanese generally is not 
articulate and in any case it is very difficult to penetrate the barrier between 
any Westerner and the indigenous population. 


Governor Yen, the Nationalist Chinese ruler of the Island, 
told me that the Taiwanese were more contented with their share of the 
Government under the Nationalists. He said quite accurately that the 
majority of civil servants, both national and provincial, are Taiwanese. 
He denied that there was any movement or desire on the part of the Is- 
landers to have any other government than the Nationalist Government. 


Perhaps one of the times when the issue became nearest to being 
decided by vote was in the campaign for the Mayorship of Taipei. The 
Nationalists had picked General Wang as their candidate and wanted 
him to be elected without opposition. In the earliest stage, they did 
not bother to campaign. But then a Taiwanese—energetic and forceful 
—came forward as an unofficial candidate. The whole campaign was 
based on the argument: ‘“‘Taipei for the Taiwanese”. He demanded 
the right to turn Taipei, not for the Nationalist Government, but for 
the people of the city and he won. The Nationalists’ defeat was, I was 
told, a big shock to the Chiang Government. 


What seems to be the basis and more realistically the assessment 
of the real Taiwanese demand for independence from the Nationalists 
was given to me‘by an old-established and knowledgeable Britisher. 
He said that in the first place to talk about ‘‘What the Taiwanese wanted” 
was bound to be a’ misleading generalization. Some Taiwanese, the 
landlords for instance, would probably prefer the Japanese back. Others 
with the Nationalist Government contacts, were contented with that 
the Nationalists should remain there. The majority of Taiwanese, the 
Britisher felt, had:some vague desire, to be free from all outsiders. But 
it had not and could not, under Chiang Kai Shek’s security system, become 
an effective and well-organized political force. 


The Britisher added that even if Chiang’s Government falls, there 
would still remain a million and a half Chinese Nationalists on the Island. 
This group, by their very energy and ability, would always dominate the 
Taiwanese, who are by naturé easy-going and at the moment less educated 
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than the Nationalists. This Britisher finished up by pointing out two things 
that might in the longrun bring Taiwanese up to a position, where 
they could take over real control of the Island. The first was the 
increasing number of Taiwanese going to schools and universities. Before 
the war. the Taiwanese went to University in ones and twos each year ; 
now they go by hundreds ; in the future it would be thousands. The 
Taiwanese are slowly building up a cadre of skilled administrators who 
might one day be able to run the country. The second trend in favour 
of the Taiwanese was the high birth rate compared to that of Chinese. I 
tried on the Island to get figures from the provincial government as to the 
number of Taiwanese and Nationalist Chinese born each year. The 
Governor’s promise to let me have the figures was never fulfilled. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that the Taiwanese rate of birth is higher. So as 
years go by, the ratio of Taiwanese as compared with Chinese on the 
Island will increase further and the likelihood of independence or 
semi-independence for the Taiwanese will correspondingly increase also. 








At the moment, it seems that the de facto cease-fire agreed upon 
tacitly by both Chinese Nationalists and Chinese Communists, undoubtedly 
in my opinion, would help the situation tremendously if the Chinese 
Nationalists could be evacuated from Quemoy and Matsu. This would 
be difficult to achieve but General Chiang Kai Shek might yield to unofficial 
American pressure or behind the scene American pressure on this point. 


On the whole, it seems that as long as the General remains alive, 
two Chinas will continue to exist. In a period of five or ten years. 
under the United Nations supervision, a plebiscite on Formosa might be 
held and that would ultimately decide the fate of Nationalist China. 
However, perhaps after a period of two decades, when all the present 
tensions have died down. it would seem necessary that Formosa should 
be linked, however loosely, with the Government of the mainland of 
China. It seemed to me that after a period of calm and reflection, 
under a free vote, the Taiwanese would agree to local autonomy, and 
once more to be linked up with the mainland, even if itis governed by the 
People’s Republic. 
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ISLAMIC RESEARCH IN THE WEST 


Ilse Lichtenstadter 
I 


Never was a statement more mistaken than Kipling’s famous dictum 
that “East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet”, 
It is not necessary to disprove this by pointing to the political rapproche- 
ment, the commercial and economic ties, and the cultural contacts that 
have developed between the two worlds during the last few decades (or the 
preceding century of “‘imperialism’’ and ‘‘colonialism”). To any one 
familiar with the cultural history of Europe for more than a millennium, 
Kipling’s dictum was wrong from the moment it was uttered. For, from 
the very beginning of Muslim history, there never was a time when there 
was no intercourse between East and West, be it hostile or friendly, 
with its concomitant mutual influence in the cultural sphere. For, 
whenever people meet, be it in war or peace, be it as merchants, scholars, 
or warriors, an exchange of ideas, of techniques, and of customs is bound 
to take place. The penetration of the Muslim armies into the heart of 
Europe, though eventually restrained and repulsed, resulted in acquainting 
the West with Muslim poetry and philosophy. Harun-ar-Rashid and 
Charlemagne exchanged ambassadors and presents; pilgrims and ad- 
venturers had their share in spreading knowledge — not always accurate — 
of the “‘mysterious’”’ East and even the clash of the Christian and the 
Muslim world in the Crusades had a stimulating effect on the former. The 
poetry of the Troubadours, Moorish art and the round “Temple” chur- 
ches in England bear witness to that fact. 


In the 13th and 14th centuries, Raymundus Lullus, aware of the 
treasures of Greek philosophy, preserved its Arabic translations, and, 
not without missionary intentions, recommended the study of Arabic to 
his contemporaries and even introduced it into the curriculum of his 
university. The works of the Muslim philosophers and theologians were 
studied by the Western thinkers of the Middle Ages and many of the 
fundamental ideas were incorporated into their writings. However, 
systematic critical research into Arabic literature and language and an 
unbiased study of the Quran and the religion of Islam was not undertaken 
in the West until many centuries later. The hostility felt towards the 
“Infidels”, who repeatedly threatened to submerge the Western world, 
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made it difficult to preserve an objective, unprejudiced approach to their 
culture and to their religion which had enough points of similarity to 
Christianity to be regarded by some Christian theologians as a heretic ver- 
sion of this faith. 


However stimulating and creative the earlier contacts were, syste- 
matic investigation aimed at understanding the underlying principles of 
Muslim culture only grew very slowly through the inquiring minds of 
men of the Renaissance period. The scientific study of Hebrew by 
Christian scholars, begun in the 15th century as a prerequisite for the 
study of the Scriptures, led to an interest in the Semitic languages in 
general, and, thus, to the scientific study of Arabic, and a number of 
Arabic grammars of the 15th and early 16th centuries are preserved in 
European libraries. Eventually, these studies were pursued in all the 
great universities of the Continent, in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
and Spain. The ground was broken for unbiased investigations into the 
spiritual and cultural treasures of the Muslim world. Only the highlights 
in this growing understanding can be discussed here. 


In this process, intelligent, curious, and yet discerning travellers 
played an important role. Pietro Della Valle, for instance, a Neapolitan 
aristocrat, travelled, in the early 16th century, from Italy through the 
Ottoman Empire, visiting Cyprus, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Turkey, 
thence to Persia, and last to India. His letters from his journey, which 
lasted many years, reveal a scholarly directed curiosity which considered 
nothing too small for intense observation and detailed reporting. Though 
a convinced Christian, he studied every aspect of Muslim social and 
religious life without bias, and his comparatively rare disparaging remarks 
sound as if they were added lest his correspondents think him a_ bad 
Christian. Thus, his reports are a treasure trove of information on the 
social customs, political conflicts and religious ideas of the various social 
and ethnic groups he met in the Near and Middle East’of his time. His 
intellectual curiosity made him, to use a modern term, a_ sixteenth-cen- 
tury cultural anthropologist. 


His interest extended to the Arab and Persian languages and literatures 
and he searched constantly and diligently for the works of the famous 
classic authors in these languages. He collected not only their philoso- 
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phical and belletristic writings, but he was also eager to find dictionaries, 
grammars and other philological studies. His letters show that he knew 
beforehand what he hoped to acquire, delighting in finding some manu- 
scripts and disappointed when he failed to trace a copy of others. At 
the same time, he used every opportunity to improve his own knowledge 
of the Oriental languages, and by his writings, he attempted to acquaint 
the East with Western ideas, while explaining the East to the West. 


il 


Throughout the Renaissance and the following centuries, Muslim 
philosophy continued to stimulate western thought ; western scientists, 
physicians and astronomers still followed Muslim science. Arab and 
Persian poetry and belles /etters, too, exerted an ever-increasing influence 
on the creative minds of Europe. The publication of Pococke’s trans- 
lation in 1671, of [bn Tufayl’s philosophical romance, Hayy 6. Yagdhan 
(Italian, from which it was later translated into English), is said to have 
stimulated the writing of Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (though its 
philosophic and psychological ideas would rather call to mind Rous- 
seau’s Emile). Somewhat later, Goethe’s West-ostlicher Diwan was 
inspired by German and Austrian studies and translations of Arab and 
Persian poetry, and, last but not least, the Arabian Nights not only 
became a household word, but generated many Western imitations and 
adaptations. 


But critical research, in the modern sense of the word, did not begin 
until the turn of the 18th century. Only then did scientific investigation 
superseded romantic and sentimental imagination. Arab and Muslim 
literature began to be submitted to a thorough scrutiny, within its own 
context and for its own sake. Methodical research attempted to trace 
the historical facts and to distinguish them from fanciful invention, and 
tried to establish the interdependence of the Muslim authors and the 
original sources of their statements. 


Almost simultaneously, at the great European universities, famous 
scholars began their fundamental studies. This intensification in their 
pursuit of knowledge was not entirely academic in its motivation ; it 
coincided with the expansion of European colonialism and imperialism 
and catered, at least partially, to its needs, and, therefore, enjoyed official 
support In France rose Sylvestre de Sacy (1758-1838), the doyen of 
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French Orientalists, on whose work the French tradition in Oriental 
studies is founded. Edward Lane (1801-1876) in England and W.G. Freytag 
(1788-1861) in Germany provided scholars with the philological tools for 
their investigations. Lane’s Arab-English Dictionary, a monumental 
work, unfortunately unfinished, in spite of its seven volumes is, to this 
day, the indispensable tool for all students of classical Arabic. F. 
Wuestenfeld (1808-99) devoted much of his effort to the publication of 
Arabic texts in critical editions as a sound basis for the study of Muslim 
life, history, and thought, indeed the first requirement for any research 
of that kind. The Leyden School, famous for centuries in Hebrew 
studies, contributed its scholars, R. Dozy (1820-83), the historian of 
Spanish Islam, C. Snouck-Hurgronje (1857-1936) who successfully stayed 
in Mecca and performed the Hajj disguised as a pilgrim, from the Nether- 
lands Indies, the modern Indonesia, one of the extremely few European 
non-Muslims to succeed in this undertaking. 


The turn of the century witnessed the publication of a number of 
important contributions to the study of Islam. International collabora- 
tion produced the critical edition, urider the guidance of the Dutch scholar, 
M.J. De Goje (1836-1909), of Tabari’s Ta’rikh, the most important in- 
digenous historical account of the first centuries of Islam. Dutch scholars 
also directed the creation of the Encyclopedia of Islam, another weighty 
international undertaking, at present in the process of being re-issued 
again as an international effort. Meanwhile, in Italy, Count Caetani 
wrote his comprehensive history of Islam, Annali dell’ Islam, in the compi- 
lation of which the dean of Arabic studies of our own generation, G.L. 
Della Vida, had an important part. In Berlin, at the same time, E. Sachau 
(1845-1930), in collaboration with other scholars, began the publication of 
Ibn Sa’d’s Kitab at Tabagat-al-Kabir. 


Theodor Noeldeke’s (1836-1930) comprehensive and creative scholar- 
ship dominated Oriental studies from his earliest publication, his doctor 
thesis on the history of the Quran (Geschichte des Qurans). This out- 
standing first effort of the young scholar, who later was known as the Old 
Master of German Orientalistics, was published in 1860 and republished 
fifty years later, by F. Schwally, in three volumes, with the help of G. 
Berostresser and others. It is a study of the gradual growth 
of the Quran, its collection after the prophet Muhammad’s death, its 
manuscript traditions, and its development into a canonical Scripture. 
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This work, together with Ignaz Goldziher’s (1850-1921) studies on 
Hadith, published in 1892, revolutionized western concepts of both 
Quran and Sunnah, and became the fundamentals on which western un- 
derstanding of Islamic development and western research into its pro- 
blems rest. These two works therefore merit, indeed, require, a more 
detailed representation, especially since their basic thesis differ 
fundamentally from the orthodox Muslim point of view. One can, in 
fact, regard their position as characteristic for the western concept of 
these two foundations of modern Islam. 


Nineteenth-century European scholarship did not regard the Old 
Testament as a homogeneous revelation from on high, revealed to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, but as the echo of a centuries-long historical process. 
Equally, New Testament scholars probed into the sources of the canonical 
text with all the philological and historical tools at the disposal of criti- 
cal scholarship. Noeldeke, no doubt influenced by this critical method, 
conceived similarly of the Quran and applied the same methods to its 
study. 


Even the Muslims themselves recognize two periods of revelation : 
before the Hijra in Mecca, and after the Hijra in Medina. The two 
groups of Surahs are easily distinguished by their contents. The Medi- 
nian chapters contain, to a large extent, pronouncements on social, legisla- 
tive, and other communal matters. In contrast to the long and some- 
times didactic or polemical ayats of Medinian times, the Quranic revela- 
tions of the Prophet’s Meccan period have a rhythm, a dynamic and even 
a passion that show the emotion of a deeply stirred soul wrestling with 
problems of a superhuman nature. The earlier the revelation, the more 
passionate is the style and the more vivid the vision. The impendentjudg- 
ment day of Allah, the reward that awaits the righteous ones in Paradise 
and the punishment that will be meted out to the evil-doers in Hell fire, 
the collapse of the universe on that awe-inspiring day of doom, birth and 
rebirth, death and resurrection, are the themes of the earliest revelations. 
Gradually the historical evidence for Allah’s wrath against the unbelievers 
and evil-doers are brought to the fore and take up more and more of the 
admonitions until in the last period that leads to the Prophet’s Hijra. 
These legends and stories of divine punishment occupy most of the 
Surahs, as an argument in his wrangling with his Meccan contemporaries. 
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From these symptoms, based on an analysis of contents and style 
of the Surahs, Noeldeke distinguished — and, on the whole convincingly, 
since he used wise restraint and caution — three periods for the Meccan 
Surahs, the earliest revelations, a middle period, and the late Meccan 
Surahs revealed just before his emigration. It must be emphasized that 
Noeldeke did not go any further and that modern attempts at re-arranging 
the Quran according to the “‘chronological order’’ and inner connection 
of the Surahs and ayats appear to the writer to be subjective and futile, 
adding nothing of importance to Noeldeke and Schwalley’s careful and 
deferential and reverent research. 


More important even, because of its implications and significance 
for the solution of conflicts and problems confronting the modern Muslim 
world, is Ignaz Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studien, vol. ii, Halle, 1892. 
Behind this unassuming title the student of Islam will find a comprehension 
of the complicated process that led to the establishment of the Sunnah 
that is nothing less than the work of a genius. It may be added that unlike 
Noeldeke who never set foot on Eastern soil, Goldziher spent many years 
in Egypt. He studied with Muslim sheikhs and was the friend of the 
two leading Muslim personalities of his time, Jamaluddin Afghani and 
Muhammad Abduh. His study of Hadith, for which he used published 
works as well as many unpublished manuscripts in the libraries of the 
Near East, convinced him that Hadith is not, as it would wish us to believe, 
a record of actual events in Muhammad’s own time and entourage, of the 
Prophet’s own acts, or of his approvals and disapprovals, but that it is the 
form into which the discussion of problems arising in the later generations 
was cast. These problems were, so to speak, projected back into the 
Prophet’s own lifetime and the arguments, pro and con, were laid into the 
Prophet’s own mouth. This accounts for the fact that there are many 
contradictory Hadiths, for each side in the dispute used Hadith to prove 
its point. This was the later generations’ way of trying to solve their 
own problems, in the absence of a fully evolved code of social behaviour 
and of criminal and civil law. They wished to solve their contemporary 
conflicts as they imagined the Prophet would have done had he lived 
in that generation and had he been confronted with them. It was 
their way of stating : this is the Muslim mode of thought and judgment. 
Far from being a pia fraus, as it has been called, it was a conscious effort 
yoconnect the present with the past, to create a continuity as the ummat- 
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al-Islam developed and grew in scope and increased in the variety of its 
members. 


The great Muslim theologians, such as Bukhari, were aware of this, 
and, in selecting and rejecting traditions as they compiled their collections 
(soon to become canonical and still considered binding) applied strict 
criteria to their trustworthiness. It was left to Goldziher’s genius to 
establish their invaluable importance for the students of the Muslim mind, 
not as records of Muhammad’s own time and the early period of Islam, 
but as the discussion of every aspect of Islam in later generations, legal 
and social, philosophical and political, and, last but not least, theological. 
This is admittedly an unorthodox concept of Hadith ; but, were it accep- 
ted by contemporary Muslims, many of their difficulties in their attempts at 
liberalizing and modernizing their life in harmony with Quran and Sunnah 
might be obviated. Indeed, it is closely connected with the question, so 
much discussed in modern, liberal Muslim circles, of the “re-opening of the 
door of /jtihad’’—to the writer’s mind, a necessary prerequisite to solving 
modern problems “tin harmony with Quran and Sunnah’’. The creative 
minds of the early theologians showed the way to the solution of the 
perplexities of the modern age. 


Already, Dieterici in the last decades of the 19th century devoted 
himself to the study of Islamic philosophy emphasizing its relationship to, 
and dependence on, the ancient Greek philosophers. The early decades. 
of our own country witnessed an increasing interest in Islamic mysticism. 
R.A. Nicholson’s (1868-1945) deep and sensitive understanding of Sufism 
brought new insights into this so very different aspect of Islamic thought. 
while Louis Massignon studied the works of Mu’tazilites and mystics. 
Madame A. Guichon devoted her considerable scholarship to the study 
of Ibn Sina, while Margaret Smith continued the work of her master 
Nicholson by her research on Sufism. 


IV 


Meanwhile, world events have stirred the Muslim world out of its 
centuries-long slumber. Its entry onto the stage of world affairs has also 
made the western world increasingly conscious of the urgent need for a 
deeper knowledge of the Eastern mind and the roots from which its actions 
spring. At the same time, the emphasis in Western studies has shifted, 
not entirely without damage to their quality. Interest in and concern 
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for the East in the United States of America, too, is not of as recent a 
date as is sometimes assumed, though the Far East dominated that interest,. 
except for the religious devotion to the Holy Land. The so-called Clipper 
ships of New England plied the seas to China and the Far East bringing 
wealth to the New England merchants trading in their products. Many 
a fine collection of Oriental art in the United States owes its existence to. 
their travels. 


But in modern times, political necessities and considerations dominate 
the relations between East and West and, therefore, social and economic 
problems get the most attention. This is especially true in the United 
States. There the recognition is only slowly gaining ground that a sound 
knowledge of the ancient traditions underlying every aspect of modern 
life in Islam is indispensable if the Westerner is to understand the modern 
Muslim’s actions and reactions. An American, whose pace of life is so 
much faster than the quiet rhythm of Oriental moods, needs this new 
training ; the British, French, and Dutch, because of their long and intimate 
contact with the East, need only readjustment to the new realities in their 
relations with it. Atthe School of Oriental and African Studies in London, 
the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris and at the universities 
of Holland, intensive training was given to their prospective civil servants 
in their former colonies. Fortunately, this need is increasingly recognized 
in the United States as well, and at many universities, Oriental and 
Islamic, studies are being introduced or expanded. Great credit must be 
given to Philip K. Hitti, who, as an Arab and an American, has, for three 
decades, worked towards this end and created at Princeton University, a 
department for Near Eastern studies, where classic and modern aspects 
of the Near and Middle East are studied. The oldest universities in the 
country, Harvard and Yale, originally devoted their efforts to Hebrew 
and Old Testament studies and later to the classic period of Islam. 
Harvard is just inaugurating a Middle East Center and has called Sir 
Hamilton Gibb from Oxford to direct its work. Other universities com- 
bine modern and classical research, or devote special attention to one 
Asian region or another. Thus, the University of Pennsylvania pays special 
attention to South-East Asia, while they have in F. Rosenthal one of the 
best western Islamists of our generation. The University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, Columbia and other universities include modern aspects 
of the Near and Middle East. The Middle East Institute in Washington, 
D.C., issues, amongst other useful activities, an instructive and authorita- 
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tive journal, and even the Oriental Institute of Chicago University, though 
dedicated to the study of the Ancient East, has on its Faculty the scholar 
of medieval Islam, G. E. von Gruenebaum. Nonetheless, the United 
States still lacks an institution comparable to the London School of 
Oriental Studies or the Scouta Orientale in Rome. It is unfortunate that 
the Asia Institute, founded by Arthur Upham Pope, which offered an 
integrated curriculum on all aspects of Asian studies, has been allowed 
to break down for lack of funds. Such an institution, on the university 
level, but devoted entirely to Asian studies, remains a necessity. 


While formerly Islamic studies in the European countries grew out of 
the need of the colonial powers for knowledge of the attitudes of their 
Muslim subjects so as to rule over them better, it is gratifying to see that 
the recent upsurge in the study of Asia and her people in the United States 
does not have its roots in imperialistic aspirations. It is due to a desire 
for knowledge to understand a foreign culture, accompanied by the wish 
to help less fortunate nations ; the American pioneering spirit may also 
have a part in it. Whatever the reason, study of Islam and the Muslim 
peoples, of the Arab language and its literature, is no longer relegated, 
together with Latin and Greek, into the category of “‘useless study of a dead 
language, without practical value’; it is looked upon as the necessary 
prerequisite for the understanding of a fascinating culture and its modern 
representatives. 


PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Herbert Feldman 


In order to comprehend accurately Pakistan’s relations with the United 
Kingdom, it is necessary to know something of the relationships which, 
in several spheres, subsist between the two countries. The first of these 
to be considered is the constitutional relationship, whose existence 
came prominently to the notice of the public in the case of Maulvi 
Tamizuddin Khan versus The Federation of Pakistan and Others.! 


Pakistan is an independent member. of the Commonwealth created 
by the Indian Independence Act, 1947. A further effect of this statute 
was to provide Pakistan with a Constituent Assembly whose duty was to 





1 Pakistan Law Decision, 1955, Federal Court, p. 240. 
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prepare a constitution agreeable to the wishes of the people of Pakistan 
and, until such time as that was ready, to govern Pakistan in accordance 
with the Government of India Act, 1935 as adapted for Pakistan. So far, 
Pakistan has not prepared and approved a constitution and the con- 
stitutional position of the country today is the same as it was on the day 
of its creation, more than eight years ago. At the same time, it has been 
expressly stated, on more than one occasion, that it is the intention of 
Pakistan, as soon as its new constitution is ready, to declare itself a 
sovereign Republic, dedicated to Islamic ideals, and remaining a member 
of the Commonwealth. This intention was re-affirmed by the Prime 
Minister, Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, at a Press Conference recently held. 1! 


Until such time as the Republic is declared, Pakistan will, it 
must be presumed, continue to be governed by virtue of the Indian 
Independence Act and the amended Government of India Act and the 
Governor-General of Pakistan will continue to bear allegiance to Her 
Majesty2 and legislation passed by the Constituent Assembly cannot 
become law until the Governor-General gives his assent. The force and 
significance of all this was made plain by Mr. Suhrawardy, as Minister for 
Law, when, during the meetings of the Constituent Assembly at Murree, 
he explained that one of the possible solutions of the legal impasse follow- 
ing the decision in Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan’s case was to appeal to the 
British Government to pass an Act to unravel the tangled skein3. 


This appeal was not made, mainly, it can be presumed, because any 
Government in Pakistan which made such an appeal would, almost cer- 
tainly, have incurred much odium in its own country. The Chief Justice 
of Pakistan recognised that the legal position with respect to Pakistan’s 
constitution was not likely to arouse much enthusiasm among the people 
of Pakistan. He said, in his judgement in Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan’s 
case : “I am conscious that in thus interpreting the Constitution of Pak- 
istan and emphasizing the incidents that attach to it as a Dominion, I 
am going against the layman’s ideal of an independent dominion... .’4 
Indeed, His Lordship was so anxious to allay public fears on these matters 
that on a later occasion he said : ‘I should like to dispel the impression 
which this opinion may produce on the mind of a layman that while seeking 


1 The Times of Karachi, Karachi, September 3, 1955. 
2 Maulvi Taimzuddin Khan’s case, supra, p. 311. 
3 Constituent Assembly Debates, 1955, Vol. 1, p. 71. 
4 Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan’s case, supra, p. 231. 
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in Common Law the origin of a jurisdiction exercisable in Pakistan, I have 
assigned to the Governor-General of this country a position analogous 
to that of English kings in the middle ages. Nothing that I have said here 
affects the independence of Pakistan or is inconsistent with the constitution- 
al position of the Governor-General described at length by me at pages 
23-26 and 77-79 of my opinion in Mr. Tamizuddin Khan’s case. The 


words “‘Crown”, “‘King”, ‘‘Queen”, ‘‘His Majesty’, ‘“‘Her Majesty”, 
“*Prerogative” etc. are mere legal abstractions and do not in any manner 


imply the subordination of Pakistan to any outside power.”’!. 


It is possible to deduce from all this that the people of Pakistan are 
not satisfied with the present constitutional position and that nothing less 
than a constitution drafted by their own leaders and debated in their own 
Constituent Assembly will satisfy the aspirations which first became tangible 
on August 14, 1947. 


It is also possible to deduce that a legal relationship continues to exist 
between the Crown and Pakistan to which the United Kingdom cannot 
be indifferent. It cannot be said that this relationship, however tenuous, 
is one that affords any satisfaction to the people of Pakistan and although 
the United Kingdom has on no occasion ever attempted to presume upon 
ite existence, there can be no doubt that public sentiment in Pakistan will 
be happier when it is brought to an end, for only then will the people feel 
that true independence has at last become theirs. 


In as much as the present sovereignty of Pakistan, as an independent 
Dominion, has been constantly asserted on the side of Pakistan and 
constantly admitted everywhere else, it may be a matter of surprise that in 
Pakistan there should be so much anxiety to terminate the present consti- 
tutional position. There is, of course, one fully adequate and practical 
reason for bringing the present constitutional position to its conclusion 
which is that the present situation in this respect is a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory one. No country would wish to be governed under an Act which 
has been chopped about by a series of Governor-General’s Ordinances 
and amending Acts whose validity has since been called into question. 
This, surely, is reason enough, but equally, there is no doubt that the 
people of Pakistan do not wish to think that any element of their sove- 
reignty, however abstract, lies outside the country and that, whatever one 





1 Report by the Federal Court of Pakistan on Special Reference No. 1 of 1955 
made by His Excellency the Governor-General of Pakistan, Lahore, 1955, p. 64. 
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may think about it, is the position today. Not, as the Chief Justice 
said, implYing subordination to any outside power, but an element of 
Pakistan’s sovereignty is not of Pakistan’s own making. 


All this being so, it follows that there subsists a special relationship 
between the United Kingdom and Pakistan, distinguished by its delicacy 
and by the fact that it places mutual obligations on each of them. It 
cannot be doubted that the people of Pakistan would like to bring this 
particular aspect of their relations to a speedy end and its continued 
existence must, in some measure at least, account for the impatience 
sometimes displayed in Pakistan with respect to the United Kingdom. 
This impatience, which seems at times to be almost an annoyance, is but 
the outward and visible sign of Pakistan’s anxiety to terminate the present 
constitutional relationship as soon as possible. On the other hand, the 
delay in doing this can scarcely be laid at the door of the United Kingdom, 
for it is in Pakistan that the failure lies in the preparation of a constitution 
which would pave the way to the changes that Pakistan desires. 


It is not that Pakistan wishes to close all relations with the United 
Kingdom, for the Government of Pakistan has, on more than one occa- 
sion, expressed the intention of remaining within the Commonwealth. 
This was categorically stated by the Prime Minister of Pakistan at the 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London in February, 
19551, and again confirmed at the first Press Conference by the present 
Prime Minister Chaudhri Mohamad Ali2. It must be added that the 
decision to remain in the Commonwealth is not, and has not always been, 
a unanimously popular one. There is a body of opinion which finds no 
benefit whatsoever in the Commonwealth membership and as recently as 
August, 1955, a prominent Karachi newspaper published an editorial 
headed “‘Quit the Commonwealth’’.3 


The desire to leave the Commonwealth arises from the feeling that 
the Commonwealth has done little for Pakistan and is not likely to do 
more. These ideas are nourished by those who remember, at the time 
of partition, when Pakistan was labouring under difficulties of unexpected 
magnitude, Mr. Jinnah made an appeal to the Commonwealth for 
settling quickly and peacefully the disputes with India. This 











1 The Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, February 5, 1955. 
2 The Times of Karachi, Karachi, September 3, 1955. 
3 Ibid., August 20, 1955. 
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appeal, which was made on September 23, 1947, evoked no practical 
response and there are many Pakistanis who do not forget this. The 
notion that the Commonwealth has greatly diminished in importance 
so far as Pakistan is concerned, has been sensibly encouraged by the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance made with the United States of America in May 
1954, by Pakistan’s membership of SEATO and by the treaties made 
with Turkey and Iraq. “The only guarantee of survival (for Pakistan) 
was military aid from the United States.”! This remark indicates the 
importance attached by Pakistan to its Treaty with the United States of 
America. 


On the other hand, it is not easily possible to forget that in March, 
1954, Pakistan acted as host-country on the occasion of the Commonwealth 
Relations Conference at Lahore. The Conference was well-managed 
and generally held to be remarkably successful, and the Report of the 
Pakistan Delegation to the Conference did not reveal any sense of urgent 
need to leave the Commonwealth as soon as possible.2 


In any case, the severance of the present delicate constitutional relation- 
ship and even the improbable event of leaving the Commonwealth could 
not dissolve several other relationships of a material nature. 


It is important that many eminent Pakistanis, especially senior Civil 
Servants and officers of the Armed Forces, have received much of their 
education and training in the United Kingdom and spent many of their 
early years, after joining their respective services, as colleagues of men 
from Great Britain who were serving in undivided India. There is thus 
a correspondence in ways of thinking and cultural outlook, which would 
be almost impossible to remove in the absence of some very drastic “‘brain- 
washing”, which would never be called for. Moreover, some of those 
former colleagues from the British Isles are now occupying positions of 
importance in the United Kingdom which, if only for reasons of business, 
keep them in touch with old friends in Pakistan. 


In addition to personal connections which exist by reason of the 
corporate life at seats of learning in the United Kingdom and from early 
association as members of the same services, there are many connec- 





1 Mushtaq Ahmed, 7he United Nations and Pakistan, The Pakistan Institute 
of International Affairs, Karachi, 1955, p. 140. 
2 Pakistan Horizon, Karachi, March 1954, pp. 37—44. 
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tions formed through the existence of old-established British banks and 
business houses. These have continued their existence in Pakistan and, 
if the construction of new premises in Karachi by two of the British banks 
signifies anything, they all expect to continue for a considerable time yet. 


The scope of the economic relations between the United Kingdom 
and Pakistan is a point to be examined shortly, but for the present it may 
be remembered that the mutual knowledge and understanding which 
springs from all these contacts accounts for the patently obvious truth that 
so far as new foreign enterprise in Pakistan is concerned, the major part 
of it has come from the United Kingdom. It was, for example, a British 
company that took the initiative in oil prospecting in Pakistan on a sub- 
stantial scale, which led directly to the vastly important discovery of a 
pool of natural gas at Sui in Baluchistan. It was a British financial 
development corporation which made a substantial contribution to the 
ordinary capital of the company formed to exploit this discovery and it 
is the British banks established in Pakistan which have made substantial 
loans to this new undertaking whereby the interest charges on money 
borrowed from the World Bank in the same connection have been sub- 
stantially reduced. 


This does not mean that other countries have not come in. They 
have, as witness the case of Krupps, who are associated with the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation in the exploitation of iron ore 
deposits in West Pakistan. But, on the whole, foreign enterprise and 
risk capital has mostly been contributed by the United Kingdom. 


However, newly created relationships of this kind do not, by any 
means, account for the important connection of an economic nature bet- 
ween the United Kingdom and Pakistan. As a creditor of the United 
Kingdom in respect of the “‘sterling balances’, that is to say, the 
repayment of money expended by the former Government of India during 
World War II on behalf of the United Kingdom and as a member of 
the sterling area, Pakistan is intimately concerned with the conduct of 
financial and economic affairs by the United Kingdom. Even if Pakistan 
desired to withdraw from the sterling area, it would be a difficult and 
probably an unwise thing to do, by reason of the pattern of Pakistan’s 
overseas trade which is illustrated by the following statistics :! 





1 Economic Survey for 1954, prepared by the Ministry of Finance, Government 
of Pakistan, published in March 1955. 
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1953 1954 


(in lakhs of rupees) 
Payments Receipts Payments Receipts 


U. K. rs is 6,924 3,505 7,054 2,982 
Other Sterling Area M4 1,753 456 1,643 2,480 
Dollar Area .. A 2,001 1,306 1,279 1,134 
vo 4 atgaleea s 1,873 2,252 2,432 3,311 
Japan a ee 733 2,991 1,241 1,166 


From time to time, no doubt, the relative positions of various countries 
with respect to their trade with Pakistan changes, but the overall position 
discloses the high importance of Pakistan’s economic relations with the 
sterling area in general and with the United Kingdom in particular. 


So far as the current account is concerned, sterling is, furthermore, 
convertible with respect to dollars and Pakistan has been able to purchase 
its requirements from the pool. This is a satisfactory circumstance. What 
is less satisfactory is the disquieting turn which the economy of the 
United Kingdom has recently taken, the inflationary tendencies and the 
rumours of a further devaluation. In being too solidly tied to the economy 
of another country, there are inherent risks, not necessarily of economic 
failure, but of being unduly and unnecessarily influenced by factors with 
which the tied country can have no interest or concern. The know- 
ledge of this has undoubtedly been responsible for Pakistan’s unremitting 
efforts to diversify its foreign trade and its own internal economy. If, 
for example. Pakistan cannot get prompt delivery of commercial vehicles 
from the United Kingdom, because the United Kingdom, for reasons 
peculiar to itself, desires to sell them elsewhere, it is not to be expected 
that Pakistan will refrain from doing what it can to get the vehicles it 
requires from other sources. 


A further important relationship is that created by the assistance that 
the United Kingdom is able to give to Pakistan in its efforts to raise its 
standard of living. Pakistan is an under-developed country. In 1948-49, 
the national income per capita was estimated to be $70-00 and the average 
annual consumption per capita of commercial sources of energy, measured 
in terms of the equivalent of metric tons of coal. was approximately 004 
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tons or 90 lbs. avoirdupois.! In order to accomplish even the most 
modest advances in the existing standard of living, as well as to put into 
employment the annual increase of 300,000 people in the labour force, 
the requirement of capital far exceeds Pakistan’s best endeavours to find. 


For these reasons, Pakistan is compelled to look to those countries 
ready and willing to extend material and technical aid. The Colombo 
Plan, initiated by the United Kingdom, has been most welcome and 
Pakistan’s Six-Year Development Plan, launched in 1951, has been integ- 
rated with it. Similarly, the loan of £10 million, granted by the United 
Kingdom for the purchase of equipment to improve and extend the 
country’s agricultural industry, has been a most useful facility. It is, 
however, to be remarked that in the matter of aid, Pakistan has (which 
is to be expected) received a good deal more from the United States and, 
what is perhaps surprising, more from Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand combined than it has received from the United Kingdom. 
These circumstances may arise from the internal operation of the 
Colombo Plan itself, since it is difficult to trace any prima facie reason 
for the omission of the name of the United Kingdom in the list of 
Pakistan’s benefactors. Still, the plain, recorded facts are there and the 
people of Pakistan are likely to form their opinions accordingly. 


In the sphere of politics, particularly foreign affairs, there has been 
room for differences, liable to become somewhat exacerbated at any time. 
As a country recently emerged from foreign rule, Pakistan sym- 
pathises with all those countries which aspire to the same emergence but 
have not yet achieved it. So far as lies within its power, Pakistan does 
what it can to further the ambitions of such countries and such peoples 
Moreover, on religious and cultural grounds, Pakistan feels a especial 
sympathy for Muslim countries, as in North Africa, which aim at recover- 
ing full independence. The United Kingdom, however, is still a colonial 
power and, no doubt, the most important colonial power in the world. 
The sun still does not set on far-flung British possessions. 


These are the circumstances which tend to put the two countries against 
one another in the international sphere, notably in the United Nations. 
In the debates — sometimes heated and even acrimonious — on such 
matters as the Italian colonies or the French interests in North Africa, 





1 Technical Assistance Board Report to the United Nations, April 1954, No. 
E/TAC3.Rep. 3. 
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there is a clear divergence of attitude which, so far as Pakistan 1s con- 
cerned, it seems quite impossible to reconcile. The prospect that Pakistan 
might change its position with respect to subject peoples or to the interests 
of Muslim countries, whether dependent or independent, seems, to say 
the least of it, remote. 


Difficulties, similar in some respects and a good deal more intimately 
related both to Pakistan and the United Kingdom, are problems arising 
with respect to differences between Pakistan and India. Both of these 
countries are members of the Commonwealth and, of the two, Pakistan 
is linked, so far as the constitutional position is concerned, somewhat 
more Closely. 


Among several grievances of more or less weight, there stands 
out the dispute over Kashmir. It is an elementary proposition, and one 
generally conceded to be sound, that in this dispute, Pakistan has a 
reasonable case. The dispute has continued for almost eight years, with 
no genuine prospect of settlement, despite the interminable debates in the 
Security Council and elsewhere that have gone on about it. In these 
debates, the United Kingdom has at no time failed to take a prominent 
part and has, indeed, sponsored and proposed a number of resolutions 
intended to take the dispute to its solution. 


It is no secret that with respect to the Kashmir dispute, Pakistan is 
grievously dissatisfied, both with the attitude of India and with the treat- 
ment of the matter by the Security Council. During the Security Council 
debates, Pakistan’s former Foreign Minister Chaudhri Muhammad Zaf- 
rulla Khan, gave pointed expression to Pakistan’s dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which the Security Council had resiled from its position, but 
he certainly did not single out the United Kingdom as being more guilty 
in this respect than any other member of the Security Council. On the 
other hand, it cannot be said that so far as Kashmir is concerned, the 
United Kingdom has any special claim to Pakistan’s gratitude although, 
on one or two occasions, the United Kingdom has done something towards 
averting some flagrant unfairness. In the early discussions of the dispute, 
when it was proposed that the debates should be adjourned owing’ to 
internal financial questions of the United Nations, the United Kingdom 
representative protetsed against this and said that budgetary considera~- 
tions should not be considered. He added: “The only consideration 
which appeals to me is the convenience and rights of the representative of 
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Pakistan.”! When India asked for an adjournment in February, 1948, 
it was the United Kingdom that took the lead in expressing doubt as to the 
propriety of this ‘‘while a war is going on, while men are being killed.”’2 
Later, when the dispute began to show distinct signs of dragging on, it 
was the United Kingdom representative who deprecated a legalistic 
attitude and said that the hopes and aspirations of the Kashmiri people 
could not be dependent on the question of who exercised sovereignty in 
Kashmir3. It may be said, and doubtless rightly, that other members of 
the Security Council have shown a similar sense of justice. Indeed, the 
Argentine representative was, on some occasions, a good deal more 
forthright4 so that Pakistan is under little obligation to the United King- 
dom so far as the Kashmir dispute is concerned. 


In general, some more powerful links connect the two countries and it 
is their joint duty to see that the connection is to the advantage of both. 
In surface matters, there have been occasions when one of them has 
succeeded in irritating the other and the recent occasion when the British 
Press announced (quite wrongly) that Mr. Suhrawardy had succeeded 
Mr. Mohammed Ali as Prime Minister, provided the Pakistan Press 
with an opportunity to express glee over the blunder especially as, 
with regard to Indian and Pakistan affairs, there are people in the 
United Kingdom who believe they know better. In all the circum- 
stances, it is possible that they may. The error lies in publicising 
the belief. But, as we say, these are superficial matters. In deeper 
and more abiding respects there is much regard on both sides and, 
considering the imperfections of the world we live in, it is perhaps, no bad 
thing that annoyance is preserved for the trivial and respect for the 
weighty. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF REGIONAL PACTS 
Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


When several states face a common danger, they make a common 
cause against it. That in a iii is the basis of cease pacts. 
Security Council O Official Records, 3rd. Year, Nos. 1-15, D. 32. 
2 Ibid., Nos. 16-35, p. 105. 
3 Ibid., Sth. Year 467th. Meeting, No. 9, p. 5 et seq. 


4 See, for example, the observations of the Argentine representative, ibid., Nos. 1-15, 
p. 151 and pp. 366-7. 
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States joining such pacts must obviously have a common interest in the 
region. However, they need not necessarily be situated in that region. 
Regional arrangements today are not founded on the geographer’s defini- 
tion of a region. Modern communications have brought the world closer 
together. Oceans and mountains are no longer serious barriers between 
territories. 


Speaking of regions, Mr. Aljenadro Alvarez, who is now a judge of 
the International Court of Justice observed: ‘There is no rule to deter- 
mine regions. Their existence must be shown by circumstances and in 
particular by the agreements made by the states who constitute them.” 
To this he added: ‘Regions are constituted by certain countries having 
affinities of race, institutions, above all political interest.’’! 


Physical contiguity and common racial, cultural and economic back- 
grounds help in forming regional arrangements but are not indispensable 
for them. Thus, for example, Pan American Union and the South-East 
Asian Treaty Organization are not based exclusively upon the facts of 
trade, culture and civilization. The United States is bound by ties of 
economic and cultural interests to western Europe rather than to Latin 
America. Similarly all the member states of SEATO are neither situated 
in a geographically limited areas, nor are they bound by ties of common 
culture and tradition. The basis of these regional arrangements nowadays 
is the common desire of the participating countries to preserve their 
respective countries from aggression. 


Among the factors influencing states to enter into regional pacts 
is common ideology. No doubt an ideological concurrence among the 
par-2 s to a regional arrangement would strengthen it. European history 
shows that until the Peace of Westphalia of 1648, religion was a strong 
ideological element in international affairs. Nevertheless, there were re- 
gional arrangements, at that time, between states professing different reli- 
gions. By the treaty signed in 1570, several Roman Catholic and Protestant 
states entered into a regional arrangement. In the present times, Portugal, 
which is not a democratic country, is a member of NATO. Thus regional 
arrangements between states professing different ideologies are not im- 
possible. Regional pacts are first entered into because of common 
interests and ideologies are brought in afterwards to rationalise them. 
Indeed, ideology is more often than not the handmaid of politics. 





1 Quoted by E. N. Van Kleffens, ‘“‘Regionalism and Political Pacts”, American 
Journal of International Law, October 1949, p. 667. 
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Cultural, religious and ideological affinities may be useful factors in 
bringing states together. But the motivating factor which induces states 
to form regional pacts is the common urge for security. As pointed 
out by the Polish delagate to the League Assembly in 1926, ‘‘A territorial 
unit, within the limits of which the existence of interests is very closely 
bound together, makes possible the organization of a guarantee system, 
sufficiently complete and capable of assuring a high degree of security to 
all parts constituting this unit.”1 Another factor inducing states in 
recent years to enter into regional arrangements has been the growing 
realization that mutual aid and technical assistance can help in advancing 
the economic well being of people. Such considerations among others 
have influenced the participation of Pakistan in SEATO. 


An important aspect of the problem is the relationship between 
regional arrangements and the world organization. It has been noticed 
that not infrequently a nation’s regional interest generally exceeds its 
interest in the world organization. That was probably one of the reasons 
why the United States refused to join the League of Nations. However, 
regional pacts were not incompatible with the League of Nations. Under 
the Covenant of the League, regional arrangements were formed, such 
as the Little Entente, the Balkan Entente and the Locarno Agreement. 
It was felt by the League members that regional pacts may pave the way 
for collective security. Even Soviet Russia, during the discussions on 
the application of the principles of the Covenant, in the autumn of 1936, 
stressed the need for regional pacts as a means of achieving international 
peace and security.2 Article 21 of the Covenant allowed members to 
enter into regional understandings for securing the maintenance of peace. 
To it, a condition was attached on the suggestion of President Wilson, 
which was as follows: ‘‘And that no treaty or international arrange- 
ment shall be operative, until registered with the secretariat of the 
League.”’3 


Though the states were authorised to enter into regional arrangements, 
the responsibility for seeking ways and means to repel aggression was 
vested in the Council of the League. An individual state, if attacked, 


1 League of Nations, Records of the Seventh Assembly, Plenary Meeting, 1926 
3rd Committee, p. 36. 
2 International Sanctions, Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 136. 


3 David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, Vol. If, G. P. Putman’s 
Sons, 1928, p. 279. 
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could take action in self-defence. But there was no international police 
force, organised under the Covenant, to back up action against aggression. 
There was the Briand-Kellog Pact under which the signatory states re- 
nounced aggressive wars. But it was merely a moral renunciation, with no 
suggestion of any action to be taken against the aggressor. The League 
too condemned aggression. But when the occasion arose, it failed to 
take action against the aggressor. It could do nothing. The common 
belief was that aggression could be prevented by the force of world 
opinion, accompanied by economic sanctions. It was proved, when 
economic sanctions were imposed against Italy, that sanctions which 
hurt lead to war. 


The failure of collective security through the League against the 
onslaught of Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis in Africa, Europe and Asia led to 
the development of regional pacts. At the end of the second world war, 
nations made no attempt to hide their feelings that regional grouping 
was an insurance against the failure of the world organization to take 
action against aggression. In 1944, Winston Churchill was a strong 
protagonist of regional alliances. Roosevelt and Sumner Welles even 
agreed with Churchill to have a regional rather than a world organiza- 
tion. But Secretary Hull, along with some other members of the State 
Department, succeeded in changing the mind of the President in favour of 
a world organization!. 


However, the United States decided not to abandon the Inter- 
American system as a pre-requisite to participation in the world organiza- 
tion. At Mexico city, a few weeks before the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, the Inter-American system was immeasurably strengthened through 
the recognition of the Pan-American Union and through the Act of 
Chapultepec. Under the provisions of the Act of Chapultepec, the 
American Republics agreed that every attack by a state, whether a state 
of the western hemisphere or not, against the integrity of the territory or 
against the political independence of an American state, should be con- 
sidered an act of aggression against all. 


The newly established Arab League took a similar stand on 
regionalism. The Arab League Pact signed at Cairo on March 25, 1945 
provided for organised cooperation in political, economic and cultural 








1 Werner Levi, The Fundamentals of World Organisation, The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1951, p. 83. 
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matters. The Soviet Union too felt a vested interest in bilateral security 
agreements signed after World War II with Britain, France, Poland 
and with other European countries as a safeguard against renewed German 
aggression. 


The United Nations Conference on International Organization 
opened on April 25, 1945 at San Francisco. During the deliberations, 
the Latin American countries, while guaranteeing full cooperation in 
setting up a world organization, insisted on retaining their regional 
arrangement. Before that, they had already announced in 1944, at 
Mexico city, that they would not like to see the Inter-American system 
merged with the “‘general international organization for the realization 
of the latter’s objective.”! The United Nations conceded their demand. 
After discussions, it was agreed that the Charter approve that special 
arrangements and agencies, for dealing with matters relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, may be set up on a regional 
basis (Art. 52). Thus the importance of regional arrangements in main- 
taining world peace was internationally recognized. 


Like the League of Nations, the United Nations, when it came into 
being, was not designed to be the only body for the maintenance of world 
peace. The United Nations authorised the establishment of regional 
organizations, which work as its organs to maintain peace and security. 
Such regional organizations must be consistent with the. Charter (Art. 103). 
The Charter prevents a regional organization from taking enforcement 
action without the authorization of the Security Council. The regional 
arrangement is doomed if the Security Council, because of the veto, 
fails to act. 


Moreover, the United Nations does not have an international police 
force or an army which could come to the aid of a nation threatened with 
attack. A Military Staff Committee was set up under Article 47 of the 
Charter as an organ of the United Nations. This body, consisting of 
the Chiefs of Staff of the five permanent members of the Security Council, 
was to organize an armed force. Because of friction between the Soviet 
Union and the other permanent members, the importance of the Military 
Staff Committee was steadily reduced as the years passed 7 


1 Dr. Helm Reid, “Regionalism under the United Nations”, International Con- 
ciliation, March 1946, p. 124. 
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The veto and the lack of international police force were gradually 
patenting the incapacity of the United Nations for taking effective action 
against aggression. The United Nations had inherited this typical weak- 
ness of the League of Nations. However, Article 51 of the Charter pro- 
vides that ‘‘nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defence,” if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations, until the Security Council had taken 
the necessary measures. Advantage was taken of this Article to provide 
enforcement power under the Charter. Most post-war regional pacts 
have been justified under this Article 51. Professor Werner Levi has 
noted: ‘“‘If there had been a genuine desire at San Francisco to build a 
strong world organization, the Security Council could have been con- 
structed in such a way as to make self-defence a real emergency measure 
instead of an escape mechanism from international obligations.”! In 
fact Article 51 arose out of the need for harmonizing the operation of 
the regional arrangements with the general provisions of the Charter. 
The American Collective Security System, emanating from the Monroe 
Doctrine and expanded and revivified by the Act of Chapultepec in 1945, 
requires the integration of this specific regional arrangement into the gen- 
eral collective pattern of the United Nations. Any two states could take 
coordinated action under Article 51 on merely the basis of common in- 
terest is without any commitment in advance. The Article provides 
opportunity for member states to act together in self-defence, if an armed 
attack occurs and the Security Council fails to take the necessary 
effective measures. Such a failure may result when the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council fail to agree. 


The principle of inter-American solidarity, expressed in the Act of 
Chapultepec in 1945, was gradually expanded in accordance with Article 
51 of the Charter. In September 1947, the Latin American countries 
signed the Rio de Janeiro Pact, which provides a common protection 
against aggression. 


A big step in the field of regional pacts was taken with the creation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1949. According to the North 
Atlantic Pact, the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Portugal, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland agreed that an attack on any of the signatory nations would be 





1 Werner Levi, The Fundamentals of World Organization, op. cit., p. 84. 
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considered an attack on all, and that they would come to the aid of the 
state that was attacked. The North Atlantic Treaty is claimed to be 
aregional arrangement within the scope of the Charter. Mr. Austin, the 
United States representative to the United Nations, however, noted that 
it was “not necessary to define the organization of the North Atlantic 
community as exclusively a regional arrangement, or as exclusively a group 
for collective self-defence, since activities under both Articles 51 and 
Chapter VIII are comprehended in the Treaty’.! Under Articles 5 and 
7 of the Treaty on collective action can be taken, unless the Security 
Council fails to act. It does not mean that it replaces the United Nations; 
it functions only when the United Nations is inactive. In other words 
“the Treaty thus operates inside the Charter but outside the veto.””2 


The Soviet Government disagrees with this view. It argues that 
the establishment of NATO could not be justified by the right of individual 
or collective self-defence under Article 51 of the Charter. Such right, 
according to the Soviet Union, could be exercised only in case of an attack 
on a member of the United Nations}. A Soviet memorandum on 
NATO stated: ‘‘There can be no question of any regional nature of this 
treaty, since the alliance envisaged by it, embraces states in both hemi- 
spheres of the world and does not have the purpose of settling any regional 
questions. This is also confirmed by the fact that, as has already been 
announced, states which are not members of the United Nations (Italy 
and Portugal) are being drawn into participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, although Article 52 of the U. N. Charter envisages only the con- 
clusion of regional agreements among members of the United Nations.’’4 


According to this definition areas on opposite sides of ocean or in 
different hemispheres could not be treated as aregion. This theory suits 
the Soviet Union which is a big continuous land mass; but it can be 
easily challenged. A region is not a geographically limited area and oceans 
are no longer barriers between states. Long before the idea of NATO 
was born, C. G. Humbro wrote: ‘‘In the course of history oceans have 
not separated nations and interests. They have linked them together. 


1 “The NATO in the United States Senate’’, American Journal of International 
Law, October 1949, p. 638. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Dr. W. Kulski, “The Soviet System of Collective Security Compared with the 
Western System,”’ Ibid., July 1950, p. 462. 
4 Ibid., p. 464. 
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From time immemorial trade has followed the waterways of the world.”’! 


A regional arrangement is not defined in the Charter of the United 
Nations. At San Francisco, the Egyptian delegate tried to introduce a 
definition into the Charter. It was as follows : 


There shall be considered as regional arrangements organiza- 
tions of a permanent nature grouping in a given geographical area 
several countries which, by reason of their proximity, community of 
interests or cultural, linguistic, historical or spiritual affinities, make 
themselves jointly responsible for the peaceful settlement of any dis-: 
putes which may arise between them and for the maintenance of 
peace and security in their region as well as for the safeguarding of 
their interests and the development of their economic and cultural 
relations. 2 


The amendment was discussed by a sub-committee, but was rejected 
on the ground that it failed to cover all the situations which might arise 
under regional arrangements. It was not desirable to have a precise 
definition. The term regionai arrangement, as used in Article 52 of the 
Charter, does have a wider scope than contemplated by the proposed 
definition. A regional arrangement under Article 52, seems to mean an 
arrangement by several states, through bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments, to maintain international peace and security in a particular area. 
When several states are interested in maintaining peace in an area, they 
form potentially a region. All the Soviet agreements with the Eastern 
European countries and China have a bilateral character. All these 
agreements, when taken together, produce the same effect as a multi- 
lateral treaty. The Soviet agreements and the North Atlantic Pact are 
therefore all regional arrangements; so is the SEATO Pact, concluded 
recently at Manila. 


SEATO, like NATO, is in conformity with the objectives and 
principles of the United Nations Charter. The Treaty opens with a 
reaffirmation of signatories’ loyalty to the United Nations Charter. 
Article 4 (paragraph 2) of the Treaty provides for determination of ways, 
which might be adopted, in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter. 


1 C, G. Humbro, “The Myth of the Continents”, Foreign Affairs, December 
‘1940, p. 483. ; 

2 UNCIO Interim Report to Committee II /4/A on the Amalgamation of Amerid- 
ments, Document 535, III /4/A/9, p. 3. t 
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for common defence. However, SEATO as a regional pact suffers from 
some significant weaknesses. All the signatories to the Treaty have not 
entered into identical commitments. While all of them agree to act 
jointly against aggression within the Treaty area, the United States has 
limited the application of this provision to communist aggression. The 
scope and content of the Treaty has been widened by the inclusion of 
powers outside the area. Nevertheless, the Treaty marks a new develop- 
ment in the system of regional security in the Pacific area. It provides a 
link in the chain of collective. defence pacts, signed by the non- 
Communist countries of the world during the post-war years to prevent 
aggression, communist or other. 


The fact that some countries that are members of NATO are also 
members of ANZUS and SEATO has resulted in a system of multiple 
alliances, spread practically all over the globe. This leads to the fear 
that nations, while depending more and more on regional arrangements, 
will depend less and less on the United Nations, and that this might 
eventually lead to the ignoring of that organization. But as already 
mentioned, the United Nations suffers from a number of limitations and 
therefore regional pacts are a source of strength rather than a source of 
weakness. to the United Nations. As long as there is no world system 
of repelling aggression ready for operation, regional pacts, provided they 
do not degenerate into alliances, are an effective way of achieving inter- 
national peace and security. And as generally a threat to peace originates 
between two neighbouring states, security measures can be taken more 
effectively by those within the area of those states. But there must be 
coordination between regional organizations and the United Nations. 
In the words of Lord Ismay, first Secretary-General of NATO, written in 
1951 : 

Even if every quarter of the globe is covered by these regional 
pacts, there will still be grave hiatus at the summit. Foreign policy 
and strategy are indivisible. They cannot be conducted in separate 
areas. with artificial geographical boundaries—what is required, and 


most urgently required, is some sort of supreme council with world 
wide conspectus and world-wide authority.! 


That Supreme Council is the United Nations. 


: Quoted in The New York Times, November 29, 1954, 
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AUSTRIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
Ashraf-uz-Zaman 


Austria happens to be one of the rare countries of the world where 
international affairs have played a vital role in determining her national 
economy and politics. In trying to explain the present state of affairs in 
Austria, we must take into account the four predominant events : 


(a) Breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ; 
(b) Anschluss with Germany in March, 1938 ; 

(c) German defeat in 1945 ; 

(d) Austrian State Treaty signed in 1955. 


The Peace Treaties of Saint Germain and of Trianon, signed after the 
first world war, reduced Ausria to a small Alpine state. Being a mountain- 
ous country, Austria has to import most of her essential food products. 
Besides, having been cut off from her principal clients, Austrian industry 
had to face great hardships in finding proper markets. Consequently, 
Austriaf economy became characterized by chronic commercial deficits, 
and she had to maintain her economy with the help of international 
loans. However, Vienna continued to play a very important role in 
Danubian commercial transactions. This was made possible owing to the 
very favourable geographical situation of Vienna. Thus, after the signing 
of the peace treaties in 1918, Austria’s economic position became very 
complicated. 


The economic consequence, of the Anschluss had been very great on 
Austrian economy and the industrialisation of Austria has been made 
possible, to a large extent, by Germzn help. In order to satisfy the need 
of German industries, Hitler wanted to utilise Austrian raw materials. 
Germany was badly in need of iron ore, and hydro-electric resources. 
Thus, Austria had to multiply her iron ore production to satisfy German 
need. Germany equally utilised Austrian wood resources to develop her 
synthetic fibre industry. Thus, from 1934, Austria began playing the 
role of a colony for Germany, furnishing her with essential raw materials. 


As a result of heavy bombardment of the German industrial regions 
in 1942, many German industries opened branches in Austria. Thus, 
Austria started becoming a highly industrialised country with German 
help. New hydro-electric installations were constructed in Tyrol Inn 
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and in the Taurn regions. The production of hydro-electricity was 
thus tripled. After the installation of big factories at Liuz, steel output 
increased by 50 per cent. The same thing happened in other important 
projects of industrial development. 


In spite of the material destruction caused by the war, post-war 
Austria emerged as an over-industrialised nation. After the second world 
war, Austria resorted to the policy of diminishing her purchases of essential 
raw materials abroad and increasing her exports. This would have 
helped her to stabilize her economy. But her policy did not materialize. 
She was forced to surrender the benefits acquired during German 
occupation and became divided into four small occupation zones, 
and this again resulted in great economic hardships. Restrictions were 
clamped down prohibiting the proper flow of goods between the Allied 
and Russian zones. But the real difficulty arose when the question of 
reparations came up. The Russians took great advantage of the situation, 
and they dismantled and removed all industrial equipment from their 
occupied zone. Besides, they took over the various Austrian industrial 
enterprises, including the navigation right in the Danube. Austria had 
equally to pay reparations in terms of money and this rose to the tune of 
several thousand millions of schillings. Russia alone obtained reparations 
worth 600 million dollars. 


Proportionately, Austria paid much more than Germany as reparations. 
After the second world war, Austria faced a great financial crisis. The. 
Austrian schilling was replaced by the mark and this brought about 
considerable hardship to their economy. In December, 1945, nearly 
5 million marks were in circulation in Austria. Increased circulation 
of paper notes added to the existing inflationary state and Austria 
was obliged to take this measure to adjust the deficit budget and to pay 
for the occupation troops. At the end of 1947, monetary circulation in 
Austria was double that of 1945. With the promulgation of new legisla- 
tion in December, 1947, anew monetary unit was put into circulation. 
The new schilling was exchangeable for three old <chillings. This. 
deflation helped to cope with the high inflationary. state of Austrian 
currency. But this alone did not prove sufficient,.and; again in 1952, the 
monetary circulation reached a record height. The cost of living continued 
to rise and it brought considerable suffering to the people. From the 
commercial point of view, the political isolation of Austria from the rest 
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of Danubian countries put her in a very difficult position ; exports to the 
East European countries were practically stopped. Austrian economy 
has to depend considerably on her exports. She cannot compensate for 
her imports of essential products like coal, petrol and foodgrains without 
sufficient exports. 


Austria tried to ease the situation by entering into bilateral trade 
agreements with her western neighbours like Switzerland and France. 
In 1947, Sweden entered into an Agreement with Austria, deciding to send 
to Austria 20,000 tons of coal per month and to receive in return 6000 tons 
of steel products from Austrian steel manufacturers. Austria tried to 
maintain her commercial interest with Eastern European countries ; but 
she did not succeed in regaining her previous clients owing to the intran- 
sigent policy of the Soviet Union. 

Since 1947, Austria has opened credit in Great Britain to the extent 
of 10 million pounds sterling for the purchase of food products, cotton 
and coal. She took a loan from U.S.A. and she also received nearly 
600 million dollars under the Marshall Aid. The European Payments 
Union also came forward to help Austria. 

Besides the monetary debacle, Austria had to face serious difficulties 
arising from the question of settlement of German properties in Austria. 
The Potsdam Agreement made provision for the confiscation of German 
goods and properties lying outside her own territories and to utilise 
them for reparations. After the annexation of Austria in March 1938, 
Germany Itad not only increased her participation in its controlled enter- 
prises, but she had equally extended her control over purely Austrian 
firms and started new German enterprises in Austria. Germany took 
particular interest in the industrial enterprise concerning metallurgy. 
The Goering Reichswerke A.G., a German firm, installed the important 
iron and steel industries at Liuz in upper Austria. I.G. Farben of Frank- 
furt equally absorbed the chemical industry of Austria. The Russians 
considered all enterprises held by the Germans in 1945 as German property, 
and the Russian proclamation ordered the confiscation of all of it in 
their zone of occupation. The western allies considered for confiscation 
purposes only those enterprises which belonged to Germany before the 
Anschluss in 1938. The Austrian Government tried to reduce the liability 
by nationalising certain industrial enterprises in the Soviet Zone of 
occupation. The Soviet Control Authority in Austria bitterly opposed 
this move. but their opposition was thwarted by Western allied unity. 
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The prolonged occupation of Austria has retarded her progress con- 
siderably ; her occupation lasted much longer than Hitler’s Anschluss. 
This is a very paradoxical state of affairs. Austria, as compared with her 
immediate and prosperous neighbour, Switzerland, has enormous mineral 
resources. She possesses an important quantity of magnesite for the 
production of magnesium ; her copper production in 1950 rose to 5,000 
tons. Lead, zinc, bauxite, and salt are extracted from the Alps. But 
iron ore is the most important mineral resource possessed by Austria 
(Syria being the principal region for iron ore mining). Austrian iron ore 
is of excellent quality and her annual production has reached the target of 
2,500,000 tons. 


Although Austria does not produce enough coal, yet she has sufficient 
reserves of lignite in different regions of the country. Besides, Austria 
possesses tremendous potentiality in hydro-electric resources. Her oil 
resources are also enormous. The oil field of Zistersdorf produced 
2,236,000 tons of petroleum in 1951. 


Speaking of industries, the Austrian steel industry made great progress 
during the world war. The United Steel Industry of Austria alone pro- 
duced 1,500,000 tons of steel in 1953. Besides steel industry, Austria 
has also developed her non-ferrous metal industries ; the lead industry 
is being developed around Vienna and Klagenfurt, while the aluminium 
industry has been developed in the Austrian factories of Laud, Steg and 
Tullen. Austria is the eighth biggest producer of aluminium in the 
world. Austria has also specialised in the manufacture of agricultural 
machines, electrical motors and locomotives. She has equally developed 
her wood pulp industry, which has benefited considerably from the new 
hydro-electric installations. Since 1938, the chemical industry has 
developed considerably in Austria; thanks to German experts who played 
an important role in its development. 


In contrast to her industrial development, Austria is poor in her 
agricultural resources. This is largely due to the mountainous character 
of the country ; a very small percentage of the land can be utilised for 
cultivation. No large scale mechanized cultivation can be possible in 
Austria. She can barely meet half the demand of the country’s need for 
essential food products. Austria produces only 3 million tons of wheat : 
the only product in which she is self-sufficient is potatoes. 
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Austria’s forest resources are unevenly exploited , and she does not 
possess adequate transport facilities. The prolonged occupation of 
Austria retarded her progress considerably. Austria remained under 
foreign occupation for nearly 17 years — ten years of the four-power 
occupation, following on the heels of seven years’ occupation by Nazi 
Germany. Owing to the intransigent attitude of the Russian occupa- 
tion authorities, it took nearly ten years before Austria could be freed 
from occupation troops. While the different West European coun- 
tries pooled their resources for post-war reconstruction and develop- 
ment, Austria remained isolated and divided for ten years. The 
talks on the State Treaty dragged on for eight years. The Foreign 
Ministers of the four big powers and their deputies met nearly three 
hundred times in an endeavour to reach an agreement on the text of the 
State Treaty. The Russian delegates always found some lame excuse 
to adjourn the debate and thus the achievement of a definite agreement 
was deliberately deferred for a long time. The Russian occupation 
army was not at all keen to. evacuate the Austrian territory until 
the recent ratification of the Paris Agreements by the Western nations. 
After long years of patience and perseverance, the Austrian State Treaty 
was signed at the Belvedere Palace in Vienna on May 15, 1955 by the 
Foreign Ministers of the four occupying powers and by their ambassadors 
in Vienna. The terms of the Treaty ended the ten years of Allied 
occupation, preceded by seven years of German occupation, and re-esta- 


blished Austria as a sovereign and independent state for the first time 
since 1938. 


The State Treaty solemnly proclaimed the independence of Austria 
and the inviolability of its territory. Article 21 of the Treaty con- 
firmed that Austria is under no obligation with regard to the payment of 
reparations. But the State Treaty imposed certain burdens upon Austria. 
In exchange for German property in the Soviet Zone, 150 million dollars 
worth of goods are to be delivered to the Soviet Zone during the next 
six years. In exchange for the restitution of her oilfields, Austria has to 
pay 2 million dollars to the Soviet Union and has also to pay 2 million 
dollars for the repurchase of the Danube Steamship Company. 


The State Treaty provided that, with the object of the lasting and 
perpetual maintenance of her independence from without and the in- 
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violability of her territory, as well as in the interest of maintaining internal 
law and order, Austria became a perpetual neutral country. Austria, in 
order to secure her neutral objectives, decided not to join any military 
alliances and decided not to permit the establishment of military bases of 
foreign states on her territory. In this connection, she declared her desire 
to observe at all times in her relations with other states the principles laid 
down in the U.N. Charter, and once again voiced her willingness and 
ability to accede and to observe the obligations contained in the Charter. 


The signing of the Austrian State Treaty was enthusiastically acclaimed 
by all the peace loving peoples of the world. Church bells pealed, build- 
ings were decorated, large crowds thronged the main thoroughfares and 
Vienna regained her lost smile. The Austrian State Treaty proclaimed 
the birth of a second Switzerland — Austria pledged to neutrality. The 
political state of Austria thus became similar to that of Switzerland. But 
the future alone will prove whether Austria can gain as much benefits 
from her neutral status as Switzerland has gained during the last decade. 
Let us not forget that international affairs shaped the destiny of Austria 
and will continue to play a vital role in the re-shaping of her political and 
economic future. 


SOME EXTERNAL ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS OF PAKISTAN! 


Pakistan is primarily an agricultural country, under-developed at 
the time of its creation almost to the point of being undeveloped and 
with acute experience of the obstacles which not only depress the standard 
of living, but make it an almost superhuman task to achieve any tangible 
improvement in that standard. Production is low; capital to improve 
existing sources of production and open the way to new ones is lacking; 
savings are in consequence inadequate to provide this indispensable 
capital. Facilities for training skilled workers and competent managerial 
staff are negligible. Behind all this loom the spectres of ignorance and 
diseases, for an impoverished country can neither afford health services 
nor the means of imparting even basic, elementary education to its children 
so that they, at least, might have some means of advancing a few steps 
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forward, no matter how halting, towards a better life. The situation of 
Pakistan lies squarely within the terms of Paragraph 3 of Article 1 of the 
United Nations Charter which calls for international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an economic and social character and 
within the terms of the preamble to the Charter which expresses the deter- 
mination to promote social progress and better standards of life. 


Not only did Pakistan find itself without the means of producing 
its most elementary requirements in simple consumer goods, such as 
cotton cloth, matches, soap and uncomplicated but necessary manufactures 
in iron, but all prospects of advancement in these modest directions were 
threatened because of differences with India on financial matters, India 
being in possession of the funds and because of India’s refusal to hand 
over Pakistan’s due share of military stores. Leaving aside, therefore, 
the consequences of these financial matters, Pakistan was obliged to 
devote to the purchase of military equipment funds which should have 
been applied to the development of the country. On top of all this, the 
circumstances of the partition flung upon the nation the appalling burden 
of millions of penniless refugees, mostly peasants, who had to be resettled 
on the land and provided with the tools of agriculture, seed and manures 
so that they could, by their exertions, rehabilitate themselves after the 
bitter migration they had survived. 


The situation of Pakistan will, perhaps, be more precisely understood 
from the following facts concerning its economy. Its population in 
1954 was 75,842,000 and the precentage of illiteracy, over all age groups, 
was 86.8. The national income per capita per annum in 1948-49 was 
estimated to be $70. The average annual consumption per capita of 
commercial sources of energy, measured in terms of the equivalent of 
metric tons of coal was approximately 0.04 tons or 90 Ibs avoirdupois. The 
comparable figure for India is 0.10 tons or two and a half times as much as 
Pakistan. For Indonesia the figure is 0.06 tons, or half as much again as 
Pakistan. It will be observed that the comparison is made with countries 
which have comparably warm climate and are comparably backward. 
The number of inhabitants per physician is 34,000. It was calculated that 
in the year 1953 there was, in East Pakistan, one trained nurse for every 
800,000 of the population and one trained midwife to every 280,000 
people. The force of these figures will be better understood when it is 
mentioned that in the Mymensingh District of East Pakistan which has 
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a population of 6,023,758, it was estimated that when WHO began its 
anti-malaria campaign, 95 per cent of the population were infected 
with malaria. 

Pakistan is not only under-developed in the more obvious sense of 
being under-industrialised and of having its agricultural and natural 
resources untapped or inefficiently worked, it is under-developed in the 
broader and equally vital sense of not having sufficient skilled workers 
and competent technicians, so that even if money and resources were 
available, Pakistan would not necessarily be able to make full use of 
them. Pakistan was, and is, essentially one of those countries in which 
lack of expert personnel and technical know-how is as great an obstacle 
to progress as inadequate capital. 


The problem of capital is best illustrated by the fact that since the 
population of Pakistan increases by about one per cent annually, there is 
an increase in the labour force each year of about 300,000 people. On 
the basis of the usually accepted figure of Rs. 3,000 as being the additional 
net capital formation, which is required to give employment to each 
additional labourer in industry, it follows that in order to maintain even 
the existing sub-normal living standard, the annual net capital formation, 
both from private enterprise as well as Government, must be in the order 
of Rs. 90 crores, that is to say, about $270 million at the old rate of 
exchange. Furthermore, on the basis that a one per cent rise per annum in 
the national income is associated with a 3 to 5 per cent increase in net 
annual formation of capital, it wil be apparent that the most modest 
improvement in the national living standard involves capital sums which 
has little prospect of accumulating. 


Even if Pakistan were to have recourse to deficit financing, it is 
probable that the desired results would not be achieved by reason of the 
problem of inadequacy of foreign exchange resources. In this respect 
the position has markedly deteriorated. In 1953, the total foreign ex- 
change earnings of Pakistan amounted to approximately $491 million 
(at the old rate of exchange). In 1954, the amount was $383 million (at 
the old rate of exchange). The foreign exchange earnings, five years 
previously, were approximately double the earnings for 1954. 


For all of these reasons, Pakistan is compelled to look to the United 
Nations and to the more prosperous nations in their individual capacities, 
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for the help that it so obviously needs. But, before considering the help 
that it needs and, indeed, is getting, it would be well to see first what 
Pakistan is doing to help itself. 


Introducing his Budget for 1955-56, the Pakistan Finance Minister 
remarked: “The aim is to feed, clothe and house our people from our 
own resources. With this aim in view, the foreign exchange resources 
were deliberately diverted to importing capital goods to increase pro- 
duction within the country.”! The process of development through 
self-help began aimost from the moment of Pakistan’s creation. Net 
capital formation through Government activity alone amounted, in the 
financial year 1948-49, to the equivalent of approximately $31 million. 
By the year 1954-55, this had risen to approximately $270 million. The 
Budget presented on March 31, 1955 shows that for the year under review 
it is proposed to spend the equivalent of about $350 million. Besides 
this expenditure by Government, private investment is encouraged by tax 
concessions and by framing the tax structure in such a way as to stimulate 
industrial and productive enterprise. Profits of new industrial under- 
takings employing more than fifty persons and using any form of mechani- 
cally transmitted energy, enjoy exemption from income tax and supertax 
to the extent of five per cent of the capital invested for five consecutive 
assessment years. Investors in approved industrial undertakings likewise 
enjoy a margin of income tax relief in respect of investments made by 
them. Special depreciation allowances are granted; no tax is levied on 
money brought from abroad and, in general, there is a group of tax facili- 
ties whose object is to make productive enterprise as attractive as possible 
to the private investor. There can be no doubt that these judicious 
taxation adjustments have contributed to the awakening of public interest 
in industrial investment. 


Similarly, the customs tariff has been revised so as to give as much 
relief as possible to users of industrial raw materials which have to be 
imported. Moreover, capital goods brought in from abroad are exempt 
from customs duty as well as sales tax. A Tariff Commission sits per- 
manently to ascertain what protective duties should be imposed to pro- 
vide newly developing industries in the country with a fair chance of 
survival against highly developed foreign competition. 








a The Times of Karachi, April 1, 1955. 
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The Six-Year Development Plan, launched in 1951, envisaged an 
expenditure by Government amounting to about $780 million on develop- 
ment projects which, it was considered, would raise the national income 
by about 30 per cent.!_ At present, a recently constituted Planning Board 
is preparing a further blueprint for 1955-60 for national planning, which 
is considered to be a continuous process. 


This brief statement of the efforts Pakistan has itself made and con- 
tinues to make in order to secure economic advancement demonstrates 
that the nation is acutely conscious of the need for progress and of the 
paramount importance of self-help, if help from others is to be asked for 
with a clear conscience. 


So far as foreign private investment is concerned, the United States 
is regarded as the principal source of it. But Pakistan feels considerable 
doubt as to the prospects from this direction, for the net outflow of private 
American capital has not only been disappointing, but shows evidence 
of decline rather than increase. According to the ‘Economic Report” 
of President Eisenhower, issued in January 1954, the outflow of private 
capital from the United States reached, in 1953, the post-war low level of 
$100 million. This figure compares, almost sensationally, with the 
average, during the seven years, 1947-53, of the gross private investment 
in the United States itself, which was of the order of $46  billion.2 
Furthermore, of such money as has been invested abroad by the United 

" State’s private investors, the bulk has gone to Canada, Latin America 
and for petroleum development in the Middle East.3 Asia has been more 
or less neglected. A similar story could be told of the United Kingdom, 
which is the only other, although less important, source of capital for 
foreign investment. 


It is realised that the question of foreign investment, especially on the 
part of the United States, is influenced, particularly as regards movement 
of capital, by the problem of convertibility. The question of conver- 
tibility is not, however, one which Pakistan can decide for itself. At 
present, Pakistan, along with the rest of the sterling area, enjoys a fairly 
wide measure of convertibility on current account; the question of full 





1 Living Standards in Pakistan, Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955, p. 62. 

2? Address of the Governor for Pakistan to the 6th annual meeting of IBRD, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1955. 
3 Ibid. 
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convertibility with respect to capital account being a very large question 
indeed to which no early answer seems probable. 


As a full member of the sterling area, Pakistan’s monetary policy 
has always been and must continue to be, influenced by that important 
fact. The question of the membership of the sterling area is not one 
with respect to which Pakistan enjoyed any option and, like India, Pakis- 
tan has inherited its membership from the pre-partition Government of 
India. Under British rule, Indian trade was dominated by Great Britain 
and it was inevitable that undivided India should be drawn into the sterl- 
ing area. During World War II, Great Britain incurred heavy obligations 
to undivided India, since known as the “sterling balances”. These assets 
have been inherited by the two independent courtries of India and Pakis- 
tan, neither of which have been able, for these reasons, even if they had 
the desire, to withdraw from the sterling area. 


The pattern of Pakistan’s trade is markedly dominated by its re- 
lationship with the sterling area. Although the relative positions of 
different countries with respect to their trade with Pakistan change from 
time to time, the overall position discloses that in general, Pakistan’s 
economic relations with the sterling area are stronger than with any 
other monetary group and certainly Pakistan’s trade relationships are 
such as would make it unlikely that she could or would leave the sterling 
area. 


In the circumstances of Pakistan’s membership of the sterling area, 
the question of whether this membership has been, and is, advantageous, 
seems academic. However, it may be said that since Pakistan’s require- 
ment of dollars considerably exceeds its ability to earn them, it is at least 
arguable that membership of the sterling area has conferred advantages 
on Pakistan in that it has enabled Pakistan to buy, out of its sterling 
resources, dollars additional to the dollars which Pakistan has earned by 
its own foreign trading. Today, the sterling area is in a considerably 
stronger position than it was in 1947 and for purposes of the current 
account Pakistan can, along with the other members of the sterling area, 
obtain, within generally defined limits, all the dollars it wants by purchas- 
ing them for sterling. 


To return to the question of what can be done to attract foreign 
capital, it must be admitted that the answer is not easily provided. It 
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has been the policy of Pakistan to create, to the fullest extent possible, 
a combination of financial and economic circumstances which would be 
considered attractive by the foreign investor. But the hard fact remains 
that so far little money has been attracted and that only for projects with 
tested and tangible prospects of financial success. For example, in the 
Sui gas transmission project, the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company Ltd. has taken up a substantial portion of the share capital. 
It is recognized that foreign investors cannot be expected to put their 
money into Pakistan unless reasonable safeguards are offered. Investors 
need to be assured of the safety of their investment, of the ability to remit 
profits to the country of origin of the capital, of fair treatment for com- 
panies in which foreign capital has been invested and of safeguards against 
expropriation, discrimination in taxation and labour laws and other such 
matters. In these respects, Pakistan has made its position perfectly 
clear and it does offer all these safeguards. In spite of all these induce- 
ments foreign investment in Pakistan is of the nominal value of 
Rs. 234 millions only. On the other hand, Pakistan does not intend 
to allow its resources and its economic future to fall entirely into the 
hands of foreign financiers and therefore stipulations have to be made 
that whenever companies are floated in which foreign capital 
participates, a certain proportion of the shares must be made 
available to the Pakistan public. Next, Pakistan asks that its own 
nationals should have secure prospects of receiving training in advanced 
techniques and of rising to the highest positions in such enterprises. 


It is realised that on occasion investors have, rightly or wrongly, been 
discouraged by certain acts in under-developed countries. In 1952, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations passed a resolution reaffirming 
the right of sovereign nations to nationalise their natural resources. The 
resolution, as finally passed, differed considerably from the draft first 
proposed. However, its uneasy wording reveals an anxiety to please 
everyone, including the prospective investors. Pakistan voted for this 
resolution, which created considerable, perhaps undue, furore in the 
United States of America. 


However, with respect to the possibility and utility of foreign private 
capital, Pakistan does not think that it would be available for projects in 
the nature of port and harbour development, road-building, school and 
hospital development. Finance for these must come from elsewhere and 
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this takes the form of aid and loans by the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Colombo Pian 
countries, the United States and other countries. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Japan’s Colonialism and Indonesia. By M. A. Aziz. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1955. pp. 271. 


This book is the published version of Mr. Aziz’s Ph.D. thesis presen- 
ted to the Leyden University this year. 


The book is divided into two parts: the first part, which covers nearly 
a hundred pages, aims at giving a general background of Japanese expan- 
sionist policy, its underlying motives, the nature of its policy in some of 
the conquered territories like Formosa and the Pescadores, which she 
acquired by the Treaty of Shimoneski in 1895, in Korea where she acquired 
a privileged position after the Peace of Portsmouth and which she for- 
mally annexed in 1910, her efforts during and after World War 1 
at gaining ascendency in China, and finally the events leading to the 
subjugation of Manchuria, as well as the main outlines of the policy 
initiated there. The policy in Manchuria, in the author’s view, marked 
a new phase in Japan’s colonialism—if her expansion can be classified 
under this head—for there, unlike Formosa and Korea, she eminently 
succeeded in attaining her ends by proxy. Although supposedly inde- 
pendent and sovereign, it was in fact, controlled and directed by the 
Japanese Government. The basic aim of the Government was the 
integration of Munchukuo economically with Japan, for besides being 
rich in raw materials which were vital to the economy of Japan, she also 
provided an outlet for the absorption of her surplus population. This 
aim was to a considerable degree promoted in November 1935, when 
the Yen Bloc was created “‘by which the currency was legally cut off 
from its silver basis and stabilised at par with Yen.’ The first part ends 
with the Japanese ‘blue-print’ for the creation of a New Order and the 
establishment of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, of which 
the Dutch East Indies was to form an integral part. Japan aimed at 
substituting for Western supremacy her leadership in East and South- 
East Asia. With the consolidation of Rome-Tokyo-Berlin axis and the 
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conclusion of the Neutrality Pact with Russia, and hopes of a successful 
outcome of the war, fortified by the military reverses of the Allies, Japan 
throughout 1940-41 worked on policies and plans of post-conquest occupa- 
tion, aimed at the total and complete elimination of Western influences. 
Instead, the conquered people were to be encouraged to learn the Japanese 
language and emulate Japanese cultural traditions. 


Reading through the various blue-prints, quoted extensively by the 
author, the impression that lingers on is that as a result of the working 
of the super-ego along racial and national lines, the sense of the possible, 
so vital in the working of political and military plans, is wholly dissolved. 
The ‘author has quoted at length from all standard works which throw 
light on the subject, besides the original documents—such as were 
available. At times, the quotations become excessive; in many 
places they could be safely dispensed with, or, at best, a reference would 
have sufficed. 


The second part, which deals directly with plans for the conquest of 
Indonesia, the negotiations preceding the military invasion, the facile 
conquest, the administrative set up of the military government and 
the various aspects of the occupation policy, is far more interesting and 
less cumbersome than the first. The author has very well described 
evolution of the various phases of Japan’s policy towards Indonesia. The 
first phase represents attempts at commercial penetration into the Nether- 
lands Indies during and after the economic depression of the early 
thirties when, because of her low cost of production, Japan eminently suc- 
ceeded in flooding the Indies market with Japanese goods of every variety. 
Dutch adherence to the Open Door policy aided Japan all the more. 
Economic penetration was to be followed by political penetration; 
Japanese traders and industrialists were to herald the way for it, along 
with the simultaneous launching of the propaganda programme designed 
to woo the natives. The need for its economic exploitation and assimila- 
tion became very urgent with “the abrogation of the Japanese-American 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 1911 by the United States in 
July 1939, and the consequent termination of that treaty on January 26, 
1940”, for it held the possibility of securing oil and other strategic mate- 
rials. The author traces in detail the protracted negotiations between 
the Dutch Government in London and the Japanese Government prior 
to the outbreak of formal war for granting extensive economic con- 
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cessions to the latter. But the talks broke down in June 1941. Simul- 
taneously, the Total War Research Institute and the Research Section 
of the Ministry of War elaborated plans specifying the objectives—once 
the projected conquest had been attained. 


The policy of occupation was to aim at replacing Western influences 
by Japanese; native traditions and religious susceptibilities were to be 
respected; they were to be accorded increased share in the subordinate 
posts, involving no great responsibility, and winning the support of the 
young intellectuals, by holding the alluring bait of independence. Trans- 
cending these lesser objectives was the sovereign purpose of making Indo- 
nesia an integral part of the economic set up of Japan, by exploiting and 
developing the resources and gearing them to the war needs of the country. 
The original policy had to be considerably modified later. With the 
progress of war, as Japan was unmistakably driven towards total defeat, 
the need for voluntary and large scale co-operation of the Indonesians 
in the Japanese war effort appeared imperative. This directly led to the 
adoption of a more liberal policy, gradual relaxation of controls and 
finally to the creation of the Central Advisory Council and of the Investiga- 
tion Committee for the Preparation of Independence. It was followed 
by directives in July 1945 for the setting up of the Committee for Prepara- 
tion for Independence. In August 1945, when owing to the dropping 
of atom bomb and Russian denunciation of the Neutrality Pact, surrender 
was imminent, negotiations on the subject were accelerated. Though 
Japan had surrendered unconditionally on 14th August, Indonesian 
independence was proclaimed on August 17, 1945. The chapters dealing 
with the occupation policy are perhaps the best, as the author has an- 
alysed at length all aspects of Japanese approach. He has gone into Dutch 
and Indonesian sources and thereby made a positive contribution in a 
field in which hardly anything of substance has been written. 


It will be a misrepresentation to say that the author in his narrative 
betrays pro-Dutch leanings and indirectly suggests that the Dutch 
administration of Indonesia on balance was satisfactory and well-accep- 
ted by the masses. However, the weight of evidence on the subject shows 
that it was exploitative, autocratic and disliked by the majority. Simi- 
larly in describing Japan’s policy of occupation, the author is inclined to 
err on the side of over criticism; he is slightly hostile and clearly unsym- 
pathetic to declarations of policy and methods of administration and 
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fails to take account of the extraordinary circumstances and pressures, 
which influenced it. But this in no way reacts on the able research of 
the author. He visualised the possibility of different interpretations as 
can be inferred from Voltaire’s quotation in the beginning which says: 
“Whoso writes the history of his own time must expect to be attacked for 


everything he has said, and for everything he has not said.” 
K. H. 


The Senate of Ceylon at Work. By G. D. S. Werrawardana. 
Peradeniya: The Ceylon University Press. 1955. 47 pp. Re. 1/-/-. 


G. D. S. Werrawardana, a lecturer in Political Science at the University 
of Ceylon, has written a comprehensive and factual account of the Senate 
of Ceylon at work. Until 1947, the legislative and executive powers in 
Ceylon were placed in the hands of one Chamber, namely, the State 
Council. With the end of British rule in the country, the new constitution 
with a bicameral legislation came into operation. The second Chamber 
was called the Senate. It consists of 30 members: 15 elected by the House 
of Representatives and 15 appointed by the Governor-General acting on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. The main aim in bringing the Senate 
into being was to protect minority rights. Besides, it is expected that the 
Governor-General will appoint senators representing certain interests. 
The interest of the appointed senators can be divided into three groups: 
economic, commercial and professional. Economic interest, however, is 
heavily represented in the Senate. 


A noteworthy feature of the Senate is the absence of the procedure of 
petition. Since the senators are not elected directly or indirectly from 
territorial constituencies, the senators do not ask questions on the floor 
of the Senate. Another interesting feature is that the opposition has 
become progressively weaker. But of this the author fails to discuss the 
consequences. Nevertheless, he points out that neither the opposition 
senators nor the pro-government senators have any electorate to please. 


So the question arises: what is the use of having a second chamber. 
The record of past seven years shows that the Senate can exercise very 
little power. How then can the theoretical foundation that it will act 
above partisan ploitics be justified? Invariably, as the author. puts it, 
“in continuing a second chamber, the political element, or what is basic 
to most of it, the economic element, tends to dominate, thereby denying 
in practice what is defended in theory.” 
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This essay, which is well written, deserves to be read in Pakistan, 
where, in the discussions on constitution making, the question of the form 


and functions of a second chamber is an important one. 
M. A. C, 


An American Policy in Asia. By W. W. Rostow with Richard W. 
Hatch. New York: The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1955. 59 pp. $1.00. 


This is a statement, some 35,000 words in length, presented in what 
is evidently a standard format of a series and it purports to “provide 
answers to many burning questions”. The book has been prepared by 
one author, one collaborator, four advisers and nine other scholars, also 
engaged in the study of Asian problems. The contribution of each 
member of this impressive array of talent is no doubt reflected in the book 
which has. been carefully thought out and even more carefully drafted. 
For the book is no other than a policy draft. Nevertheless, despite the 
care devoted to the task, the impression is left that the volume might, 
with equal accuracy, have been entitled “An American Policy with 
respect to Communist China”, for there is no attempt to conceal that 
American policy in Asia is determined by the existence of a Communist 
regime in China. It is, furthermore, of special interest to observe that 
the writers do not attempt to hide their belief that the counterpoise to 
China is India and a distinct sensitiveness to Delhi’s reactions is disclosed. 
The authors permit themselves one specific remark concerning Pakistan. 
It is this: ‘“‘Others (Asian nations), notably Pakistan and Indonesia, are 
concerned with the problem of (economic) growth, but have not yet 
grasped the magnitude of the task and the responsibilities it imposes upon 
the nation’s leadership” (p. 9). This is not an entirely unfair appraisal 
of the work of the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan and. shows 
that although the authors cite no authorities, they are well informed as 
to the course of events in Asia. The book makes no pretence to being a 
scholarly study, yet it is more likely to be of interest to well-informed 
persons than to those who have no exact knowledge of Asian affairs. It 
is a pity that no index is provided; but the chronological table.is a useful 


addition. 


H..F. 
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DOCUMENT 


Address of Mr. Mohammed Ali, leader of the Pakistan Delegation, 
to the United Nations General Assembly (October 3, 1955). 


It gives me great pleasure to offer you, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Pakistan Delegation, our warm and cordial felicitations on your 
election as President of the Tenth Session of the General Assembly. It is 
a fitting tribute to your personal qualities and a recognition of the role 
which your country has played in furthering the high purposes and princi- 
ples of the United Nations. 


This year we are meeting in a more harmonious political climate 
than that of many of our previous sessions. It is indeed encouraging 
that the Four-Power Conference at Geneva brought about a definite 
measure of relaxation in international tension. We hope and pray that 
this new spirit of conciliation will extend to all nations and all questions. 


The United Nations can contribute significantly to this “‘spirit of 
Geneva”. Through our actions it may be endowed with substance and 
may become an enduring reality. Let us determine that it will permeate 
our deliberations on every issue—however much our points of view may 
differ. The application of this spirit can make this world forum, in fact, 
as itis in name and purpose an effective instrument for the achieve- 
ment of peace and amity among the nations of the world. 


Within the next few weeks, the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union will meet at 
Geneva to consider outstanding questions—questions which have dis- 
turbed international relations during the last decade. Disarmament, 
the reunification of Germany, the security of Europe, the threat of inter- 
national political subversion and other grave issues still await solution. 
The outcome of these efforts will be of the greatest importance to all of 
us, for we have a vital interest in the removal of causes which might spark 
a third world war and in the attainment of a just and enduring peace. 


A great deal has already been said about the stark and simple choice 
which confronts the United Nations in the nuclear age. If the present 
race in armaments—in the manufacture and stockpiling of atomic and 
thermo-nuclear weapons—continues unchecked, we may well pass the 
point of no return to a war of annihilation: in which will perish, man and 
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all his works. There will be no victor and no vanquished, no consumma- 
tion of the ends of national greatness, gain or power. The dawn of the 
nuclear age demands a radical reorientation of our outlook and a trans- 
valuation of national and international values, if good is to triumph over 
evil and life over death. 


The disarmament question must, therefore, be given the foremost 
priority by the powers represented on the sub-committee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. The Pakistan Delegation has been profoundly im- 
pressed by President Eisenhower’s offer to exchange with the Soviet 
Union, information on each other’s military establishments and exchange 
of facilities for unrestricted aerial reconnaissance over their respective 
territories. In our view, this is an unmistakable demonstration of the 


fact that the United States harbours no aggressive intentions against _ 


the Soviet Union. We express the hope that the current negotiations 
will lead to the acceptance of President Eisenhower’s offer as the first 
great step in the progressive achievement of disarmament under a system 
of effective international inspection and control. 


My Delegation welcomes the initiative of the Prime Minister of 
France in proposing that the savings resulting from a reduction in arma- 
ments should be earmarked for the purpose of assisting the under- 
developed countries in strengthening their economies. Nearly two- 
thirds of the human race is today living on the margin of subsistence and 
is prey to avoidable disease and ignorance. The diversion of these re- 
sources from the production of weapons for man’s destruction to his 
economic betterment would, in a great measure, enable this major seg- 
ment of humanity to achieve that “social progress” and those ‘“‘better 
standards of life in larger freedom’ which are the goals of our Charter. 
Improving the lot of these people will benefit all mankind. It will prove 
the wisest collective investment ever made. Mr. President, a city that is 
two-thirds slum is not a healthy city—economically, culturally, or poli- 
tically and this is equally true of the world community. 


The distinguished leader of the Soviet Delagation, Foreign Minister 
Molotov, affirmed the other day in the course of his address to this 
Assembly that regional security arrangements like the South-East Asia 
Collective Security Treaty, constitute a direct danger to the security of 
the peoples of Asia and the Far East, and to their national independence. 
Such fears are totally. baseless. There is certainly nothing in the 
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Manila Treaty to justify any such apprehensions. A reference to the 
preamble to the Treaty and the Pacific Charter should dispel any lingering 
doubts. I quote from the preamble : 


“The parties to this Treaty 


“Reaffirming that in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, they uphold the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and declaring that they will earn- 
estly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-govern- 
ment and secure the independence of all. countries whose 
peoples desire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities, 


“Desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom and to 
uphold the principles of democracy, individual liberty and 
the rule of law, and to promote the economic well-being and 
development of all peoples in the Treaty area.” 


The Pacific Charter reiterates these provisions of the preamble to the 
Treaty and further proclaims that, ‘‘to be worthy and effective’, common 
action to maintain peace and security in South-East Asia and South-West 
Pacific, “‘must be inspired by the highest principles of justice and liberty.” 


The people of Pakistan have known centuries of colonial rule. It is 
unthinkable that they would support any kind of arrangement which, 
directly or indirectly, might be exploited for the purpose of enslaving 
other peoples. If Pakistan had imagined for a moment that the Manila 
Treaty could be perverted to serve such ends, it would never have signed 
the Treaty. Nor would it have become a party had not the pledge to 
uphold the principles of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 
been solemnly proclaimed in the Pacific Charter and written into the 
preamble to the Treaty. Our stand on such questions in the United 
Nations and elsewhere is a matter of record and open to the scrutiny of 
the world. 


The charge that pacts for regional defense constitute a direct danger 
to the security of other states is one with which the. world has become 
familiar. Its repetition does not enhance its validity. It may not be 
altogether irrelevant to point out in this connection that there has been 
in existence since 1950, a Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance between the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. 
The Soviet Union has also concluded agreements of the nature of military 
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alliances with the: Communist countries of Eastern Europe and ‘these 
nations are also linked to one another in a series of bilateral agreements, 
the whole constituting a regional military combine of great potency. 


The Manila Pact threatens no nation and no ‘people. ' It is not a 
treaty of aggression but purely one of self-defense. It is based on the 
inherent right of every state to individual and collective self-defense under 
the rules of general international iaw, recognized in Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. ; 


At the Bandung Conference, I met with Prime Minister Chou-en- 
Lai. As a result of our talks I believe he was convinced that Pakistan 
had joined the Manila Treaty not with any aggressive motive or intent 
against the People’s Republic of China, but to safeguard the security of 
South-East Asia. The communique issued at the conclusion of the 
Conference by unanimous agreement of all the 28 participating states, 
including the People’s Republic of China, expressly recognizes the right 
of each nation to defend itself, singly or collectively. 


The two parts of Pakistan are divided by over a thousand miles of 
foreign territory. It has common frontiers with Iran, Afghanistan and 
the People’s Republic of China. So also with India and Burma. We 
have thus a vital interest in the security of both the Middle East and 
South-East Asia. Hence our participation in the Manila Treaty and the 
Baghdad Pact. 


In Bandung last April, 28 Asian and African nations met in con- 
ference to promote world peace and co-operation and also to consider 
certain political, economic and social problems of common interest. The 
sponsors of the Conference were the Colombo Powers, namely, Burma, 
Ceylon,. India, Indonesia and. Pakistan. 


Prior to the Conference, there was a certain degree of anxiety in some 
parts of the world as to the possible outcome of a meeting of so many 
nations which, until only a few years ago, had been subject to colonial 
domination. It was apprehended that the Conference might set itself 
apart from the United Nations and so detract from the prestige and the 
moral authority of the Organisation. What was the actual result? 
Bandung belied these fears while exceeding the hopes of its sponsors. 
By demonstrating unanimous allegiance to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter and endorsing recommendations of its various organs, 
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Bandung enhanced both the prestige and the moral authority of the 
United Nations. 


Bandung is an event in history, both in itself and for that which it 
achieved. Never before had so many countries of Asia and Africa come 
together in such a conclave. As many as thirteen of them had achieved 
their independence since the Second World War and no less than fourteen 
were members of the great community of Islam. In area they comprised 
one-fourth of the land surface of the globe and in population over one-half 
of mankind. 


Apart from the unanimous recommendations which emerged from 
the week long deliberations of the 28 nations, the Bandung Conference 
contributed in no mean measure to the easing of tension in the Far East, 
and to the promotion of greater understanding and good-will among the 
nations of two continents. 


One of the problems which is of special and continuing concern to 
the peoples of Asia and Africa is the struggle of dependent peoples for 
freedom. The Bandung conferences agreed in declaring that colonialism 
in all its manifestations is an evil which should be speedily and peace- 
fully brought to anend. The Bandung nations called for a change in the 
status quo in the relations between the subject peoples and their rulers. 


In a recent address to the American Bar Association, President 
Eisenhower touched upon a similar theme, namely, the need for a change 
in the status quo in regard to captive peoples. There could be no true 
peace, he affirmed, if it involved the acceptance of such injustices. There 
must be change, for “‘change is a law of life, and unless there is peaceful 
change, there was bound to be violent change.” 


Mr. President, is not this law applicable in all its fullness and force to 
the relations between the dependent peoples and those who exercise 
dominion over them? 


At this stage my Delegation considers it appropriate to commend 
for the consideration of the General Assembly two specific recommenda- 
tions of the Bandung Conference. The first relates to the admission of 
new members to the United Nations, and the second, to the need for 
more adequate representation of Asian-African nations in the non- 
permanent seats of the Security Council, in conformity with the principle 
of equitable geographical representation. 
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For many years, a number of nations which fully satisfy the tests for 
membership set forth in the Charter, have been seeking admission to 
this Organisation, but in vain. The Bandung Conference has called 
upon the Security Council to support the applications for admission of 
all those States which qualify for membership in terms of the Charter, 
and specifically, the following Asian-African countries which so qualify, 
namely :— 


Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Jordon, Libya, Nepal and a unified 
Viet Nam. 


My Delegation therefore trusts that the Security Council will speedily 
recommend their admission except in the case of Viet Nam which still 
awaits unification. 


With reference to the question of the composition of the Security 
Council, the Bandung Conference recommended as follows : 


‘The Conference considered that the representation of the count- 

ries of the Asian-African region on the Security Coincil, 
in relation to the principle of equitable geographical distribu- 
tion, was inadequate. It expressed the view that as regards 
the distribution of the non-permanent seats, the Asian-African 
countries which, under the arrangement arrived at in London 
in 1946, are precluded from being elected, should be enabled 
to serve on the Security Council, so that they might make a 
more effective contribution to the maintenance of international 
peace and security.’ 


We are all aware that under the understanding reached in London 
in 1946, countries of South-East Asia and the Far East comprising a vast 
land mass and inhabited by over seven hundred million people are not 
adequately represented on the Security Council. Four countries of this 
region which are members of the United Nations can hardly hope to be 
elected to this principal organ. Applications for admission from a num- 
ber of other countries of the region are now pending. When admitted, 
they will also be precluded from serving on the Council. The situation 
is inequitable and needs early rectification through amendment of the 
relevant provisions of the Charter. 


At this session, we are required to take a decision whether a General 
Conference of the member States of the United Nations should be con- 
vened for the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 
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The Pakistan Delegation does not believe that the Charter is a perfect 
instrument. There is, for example, the right of veto which militates 
against the concept of sovereign equality of states—one of the fundamental 
principles of the United Nations. But what is even more to be deplored 
is the manner in which this prerogative has been exercised in the history 
of the Organization. On the other hand, it would be unrealistic to 
believe that the ills which beset the Organization can be cured by merely 
altering its constitution. The causes of the malaise lie much deeper. 
Also, my Delegation cannot but give expression to its sense of disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the United Nations to implement its own resolutions 
relating to grave problems affecting international peace and security. 


Until the basic antagonism between the East and the West is removed, 
we cannot expect the United Nations to become that potent instrument 
for the maintenance of international peace and security which the 
authors of the Charter intended it to be. Alterations in the fundamental 
provisions of the Charter must therefore await a more favourable inter- 
national climate. 


Nevertheless, my Delegation believes that Charter amendments. to 
eliminate the power of veto over the admission of new members and for 
enlarging the non-permanent membership of the Security Council to give 
more adequate representation to certain regions in Asia and Africa, 
should be given urgent consideration. We trust the attempts in this 
direction will not be frustrated by a resort to the veto. We would not, 
however, favour any increase in the number of permanent seats, for here 
it is not a question of a principle of the United Nations which is involved, 
namely, equitable geographical distribution of seats, but a question of 
doubtful fact—the recognition of great power status. Enlargement of 
the number of permanent seats would not only result in a further deroga- 
tion from the concept of sovereign equality, but also add to the number of 
vetoes in the Security Council. 


Considering all the circumstances, my Delegation finds itself in agree- 
ment with the proposal of the Secretary-General that the Assembly 
should decide at the present session in favour of a review conference, 
leaving open for the time being, the question of when it shou!d be con- 
vened. 


Among the activities of the United Nations are its technical assistance 
programmes. These have been most helpful to the under-developed 
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countries in providing the technological skills needed for economic 
development and the improvement of living conditions in these areas. 


In the field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the conference of 
the world’s leading scientists held in Geneva last August, is a historic 
landmark. The breaking down of the barriers of secrecy which it ac- 
complished and the consequent free interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion which took place, has been one of the most valuable features of the 
conference. The foundation for an accelerated scientific progress in 
the atomic sphere has been well and truly laid. 


It is evident beyond doubt that a new industrial revolution, far 
greater in scope than the one which transformed society in the nineteenth 
century is in the making, holding forth the promise of a more abundant 
life for billions of people all over the world. 


The Geneva Scientific Conference has also contributed to the easing 
of international tension and holds out the hope that a shift in emphasis 
from warlike to peaceful utilisation of the atom, may in itself become an 
important factor in lessening the danger of nuclear war. 


The Pakistan Delegation is heartened that negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the creation of an Atomic Energy Agency. In order to ensure 
that the beneficent activities of the Agency encompass all the principal 
areas of the world, an adequate voice in the making of its policies and 
programmes must be given to the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 


Mr. President, the first decade of the United Nations has had its 
measure of achievements and of failures. The future holds both hope 
and fear. Let us all dedicate ourselves to the great task of strengthening 
this Organisation, consecrated as it is to the eternal values and the highest 


aims of mankind. 


CHRONOLOGY 
July 1, 1955 — September 30, 1955 


July 2 : The Prime Minister, Mr.Mohammed Ali, announced Pakis- 
tan’s decision to accede to the Baghdad Pact. 








July 6 : 
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July 29 : 


Aug. 1: 


Aug. 2: 


Aug. 5: 
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About fifty military advisers from Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States began 
discussions at Bangkok in pursuance of SEATO. 


The first session of the new Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
began in Murree. 


The statement of the Home Minister of India, Pandit Pant, 
that India no longer stood committed to her pledge to hold a 
plebiscite in Kashmir, evoked sharp reaction in Pakistan. 


It was announced that the Pakistan Government had sent a 
protest note to the Government of India against their Home 
Minister’s statement that there was no more need of a 
plebiscite in Kashmir. 


The Turkish Prime minister announced that he would act as 
mediator in the Afghanistan-Pakistan dispute. 


The Asian-African members of the United Nations decided 
to ask that the question of Algeria and Morocco be put on the 
agenda of the next session of the United Nation’s General 
Assembly, opening in New York on September 20, 1955. 


The ending of the state of emergency and ordering the de- 
mobilisation of the militia, called up three months ago, by 
the Afghan Government, was hailed in Pakistan as the ‘first 
positive reaction’ from Kabul after the Turkish Prime 
Minister’s mediation offer. 


The Government of Pakistan announced its decision to 
devalue the Pakistani rupee. 


The Finance Minister, Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, stated 
that the major reason for the decision to devalue was the 
desire to stimulate exports of raw and manufactured jute and 
cotton. 


The World Bank approved a loan totalling 14.8 million 
dollars towards the cost (28.6 million dollars) of the Port 
Improvement Scheme at Karachi. 


Pandit Nehru declared in the Lower House of the Indian 
Parliament, that Pandit Pant’s recent statement on the future 
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of Kashmir was consistent with the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


It was announced that owing to ill-health, Governor-General 
Ghulam Mohammed had taken two months’ leave and that 
Major-General Iskander Mirza has been appointed Acting 
Governor-General. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, resigned from his 
office, after the election of Chaudhri Mohamad Ali as the 
new leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party. 


The Asian-African group of 14 countries decided to ask that 
the question of Irian be put on the agenda of the forthcoming 
U. N. General Assembly session. 


A Muslim League United-Front Coalition Government 
headed by Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, was sworn in at Karachi. 


Mirza Afzal Beg, formerly Revenue Minister of Occupied 
Kashmir, and 12 other Kashmiri leaders, including a member 
of the Indian Parliament, in a joint statement, demanded a 
free, fair and impartial plebiscite to decide Kashmir’s accession 
issue. 


The Premier of the People’s Republic of China, Mr. Chou 
En Lai, at a reception in Peking celebrating the eighth anni- 
versary of Pakistan’s independence, said: “Inthe past few 
years the economic and cultural ties between China and 
Pakistan have grown with each passed day.” 


The Government of Pakistan announced that the permanent 
Federal Capital of Pakistan would be constructed at a new 
site near Gadap, 25 miles north-east of Karachi’s General 
Post Office. 


Demonstrations were held in Karachi to express indignation 
at the massacre of patriots in Morocco and Algeria by French 
troops. 


The Prime Minister, Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, interrupted 
the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly to extend ‘full 
support’ to the cause of the people of Morocco and Algeria. 
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An agreement was reached between the Government of 
Pakistan and Afghanistan for a settlement of the “‘flag inci- 
dent” on the following lines : 


(a) Afghanistan will first rehoist the Pakistan flag on the 
Pakistan Embassy in. Kabul. The Afghan Foreign 
Minister will be present on the occasion and a suitable 
ceremony will be held. 


(b) Pakistan will rehoist the Afghan flag on the Afghan 
Consulate in Peshawar. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan told the Constituent Assembly 
that following the settlement between Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan of the fiag incident, ‘‘our relations have taken a turn for 
the better.” 


It was announced that on account of ill-health, Governor- 
General Ghulam Mohammed would retire at the expiry of his 
leave. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan invited the leaders of the 
political parties of Pakistan and Azad Kashmir to meet in 
Karachi to discuss the Kashmir dispute. 


Pakistan formally acceded to the Baghdad Pact, bringing the 
total number of adherents to four, the other three being : 
Iraq, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 


The Ad-Hoc Training Sub-Committee of the SEATO com- 
menced its seven-day conference in Karachi. 


Thirteen leaders of Occupied Kashmir in a letter addressed 
to the editors of the Indian newspapers declared: ‘‘With 
one voice, we demand a free, fair and impartial exercise of the 
will of the people to decide the accession-issue.”” The leaders 
challenged the representative character of the so-called 
“Constituent Assembly” of Occupied Kashmir. Referring 
to the conditions in the occupied state, they said: “‘All 
measures of repressive and oppressive forces had been let 
loose in the valley...To this day there is an inhuman 
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and no one who does not see eye to eye with the ruling clique 
is tolerated.” 


The World Bank agreed to advance a loan of 4.2 million 
dollars for the Karnaphuli Paper Mills in East Pakistan. 


The Deputy Prime Minister of Egypt, Wing Commander 
Gamal Salem, said that Pakistan’s decision to join the 
Baghdad Pact would not affect relations between Egypt and 
Pakistan. 


Demonstrations in Pakistan for the liberation of Kashmir 
gained further momentum when more people launched 
hunger strike satyagraha to draw the attention of the United 
Nations towards the importance of solving the Kashmir 
dispute. 


The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan passed a bill unifying 
the provinces and states of West Pakistan into one unit. 











